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DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


By Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 
60th THOUSAND 


A BOOK THAT IS LIKE A JOURNEY TO A FAR LAND, 
FULL OF THINGS TO REMEMBER AND TALK ABOUT 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
“It is a wonder to me how Mr. Bacheller got far enough back into that now distant period to 
find his hero there and give a lifelike picture of him. But of the fact itself there can be no 


question.” 

GEORGE C, LORIMER, D.D. 
“TI have read with great interest and delight Mr. Bacheller’s new book, ‘ Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles,’ and I trust that it may have as wide a popularity as it deserves. Its pictures are delicate 
and finished with the touch of an artist, its conceptions are unique and fascinating, and its 
leading characters new to literature.” 


THE LONDON CHRONICLE 
“Not unworthy company for Old Mortality and Colonel Newcome in whimsical bumor, origi- 
nality, and kindness.” 
Postpaid, $1.50 





THE 


GORGO]} LIONS oF 
. race ov on atuens| THE LORD 


By CHARLES K. GAINES, PH.D. 
A S8TORY OF THE OLD WEST 
THE BOSTON HERALD 20th THOUSAND 


“One of the most remarkable romances of | By Harry Lzon Wi1son, author of ‘* The Spenders ** 
recent years. ... No touch of pedantry or 
heaviness in this interesting glimpse into an- THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

cient times, and a wonderfully vivid, attractive | “ Heretofore no novel has dealt so vitally with 
picture is given of a bygone civilization. Alto- § the history, the scenes, and the characters of 
gether an exceptional work and sure to attract | Mormonism, and no predecessor has so clearly 


wide attention.” struck the key-note of its comedy as well as its 
fearsome tragedy.” 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


“It is easy to fall under the spell of its ro- | “ Harry Leon Wilsor has achieved a distinct 
mance and become a part of the life which it | advance in his new novel, ‘The Lions of the 
depicts; to reel in the tossing triremes . . . to | Lord.’ There are light and tender touches all 
succumb to the witchery of the fascinating | through the book, making it on the whole as 
Gorgo.’ Postpaid, $1.50 | cheerful as it is engrcssing.” Postpaid, $1.50 
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Unusually Valuable Holiday Gift Books 











Inaugurating a series on 
the 


History of American Art 


The History of American Sculpture 


With twelve plates in 
photogravure and over 
100 other illustrations. 


Richly illustrated. 
Imperial octavo. 
Cloth, $6.00 net. 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S delightful work ; 
Two Genturies of Gostume in America 


Illustrated from many 
rare and beautiful por- 
traits, etc. 


Cloth, crown octavo, 
profusely illustrated, 
two volumes, $5.00 net. 


Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR’S new book 


The Mother of Washington and Her Times 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
crown octavo. $2.50 nét, 
(postage 206.) 


























By LORADO TAFT Edited by 
Member of the National John 6. van Duke 


Sculpture Society. 


“ Notable among the books of the year. . . . It is diffi- 
cult to see how the proper mental attitude with which works of 
art should be viewed could be better or more persuasively set 
forth.”—FREDERICK W. GOOKIN in 7he Chicago Evening Fost. 

“For the fullness of its history, the soundness of its judg- 
ments and the profuseness and excellence of its illustrations it 
is a volume to be prized by all.” 

“The reader will not be disappointed in the work, for it 
fulfills expectation, is mighty interesting reading, and 


throughout there is anice sense of humor . . . altogether 
it is a most valuable addition to the story of art in this country, 
and comes at.just the right moment. . . . Both as a book 
of reference and fered > for present reading, it can be heartily 


and unhesitatingly recommended. And it fills a place that no 
other book has in any way attempted to supply ” 
— The Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


“Is one of the most artistic and exquisitely printed books 
of the season "—Publishers’ Weekly. 

‘There is one new book not a novel that is going to take 
the first place in importance as a woman’s book this year.” 

L’ Art de La Mode, 

“This book of Mrs. Earle’s is her most important con- 
tribution to the literature of old-time America. And as a piece 
of book-making the volumes are charming.” 

° — The Evening Post, New York. 

** Mrs. EARLE treats this men A neglected topic with that 
union of charm and knowledge which has made her writings at 
once so popular and the recognized authority on her chosen 
subjects.” 


A work which will for its accuracy, fullness and most en- 
tertaining style remain the standard authority on its interesting 
theme. It is difficult to over emphasize its historical value 
and the significance of the quite new testimony it contains from 
Mrs. Washington’s contemporaries through the use of personal 
letters, diaries, etc. 
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“THE MOST VALUABLE BIOGRAFAY 


GIVEN TO THE 


WORLD IN OVER HALF A CENTURY.”"—THE OUTLOOK. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY'’S “/ °/ 


William Ewart Gladstone 


Three Illustrated Volumes, Cloth, octavo, $10.50 ez 


“‘ Here is no loose, rambling train of 
anecdote and incident, no mere arrange- 
ment of documents and drawing of infer- 
ences, but a free and flowing narrative, a 
jirm-jointed, whole biography, a stately, 
balanced, fascinating book.’ 

—Wwm. GARROTT BROWN. 


“‘ It is not too much to say that in dignity 
of treatment, literary excellence, impar- 
tiality and above all biograpical interpre- 
tation of history in the making, this noble 
work will stand as one of the great 
biographies of English literature.” 

Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS 
in The World To-day. 


‘* Since the appearance of the (first 
volumes of Macaulay's History there has 
not been such an event in the publishing 
world as the appearance of a life of Glad- 
stone by Mr. Morley. Nor has public ex- 
pectation been disappointed.” 

—Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH in 
The North American Review. 


‘“4 work essential to the completeness 
of every library, and which no man who 
wishes to understand the English history 
Of the last seventy-five years can afford not 
to read.” —NEw YorRK TRIBUNE. 


“A wonderful and satisfying portrait.” 
—NEw YorRK SUN. 


“This ts literature, a book worthy of the greatest of 


English statesmen by one of the greatest of English men 
of letters..—Mr. W. T. STEAD in Review of Reviews. 


The Third Edition is now ready and in the hands of the Booksellers 








me “ THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


New York. 








66 Fifth Avenue, 
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Other Books Popular as Holiday Gifts 








THE BEST NEW FICTION 


Mr. Crawford’s new novel, THE HEART OF ROME 


A TALE OF THE “LOST WATER” 


‘‘A genuinely stirring tale . . . absorbing all the way through.” Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Quiller-Gouch’s new novel, HETTY WESLEY 
‘‘The novel of the season that has the most enduring value.” Cloth; $1.50. 


Mr. Jack London’s = vee! move, =THE CALL OF THE WILD 


‘*A superb story . . . worthy of unreserved praise.” J/lustratedin colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Edith E. Wood’s » ~~ THE SPIRIT OF THE SERVICE 


‘‘ A breezy, bright novel picturing the lives of those in the service and their atti- 
tude toward civilians, with that rarest quality—entire ee: . 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s #~sresy GHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS 


‘*Stands ia a class by itself, it isso good . . . it isto be unreservedly recom- 
mended to every one.” Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 





THE TWO BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. Stewart E. White’s THE MAGIC FOREST 


By the author of ‘‘ The Blazed Trail.” 


‘*No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands and his elders can read it 
with equal pleasure.’’—THE NEW YorK SUN. 
Cloth, illustrated in colors, $1.20 net (postage 10.) 


Mr. Edwin Sandys’ TRAPPER “JIM” 


“It is full of fun and sense . . . a book for every up-to-date boy.’’—BosTon 
TRANSCRIPT. Illustrated by the author. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





THE TWO BEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Mabel 0. Wright’s AUNT JIMMY’S WILL 


By the author of ‘‘ Tommy-Anne,”’ ‘‘ Dogtown,” etc., etc. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. 


‘Is a rarely delightful gaey in all ways and one that is wholesome in every gee 
ticular. Nothing better could be given a girl or boy for a holiday present.’’—Bos- 
TON HERALD. Cloth, $1.20 net (postage roc.) 


Miss Gwendolen Overton’s THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


‘*Shows rare mastery in sketching the intimate color and humanity of a cavalry 
post”’ A simple, direct, intensely interesting story. llustrated, clath, $1.50. ' 











All of these and many other books of value as holiday gifts are 


wi THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “%2!(:2" 
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Christmas -Books: for Young People 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 


By HOWARD PYLE 


































Profusely illustrated by the author 
$2.50 net. (Postage 16 cents.) 


OWARD PYLE’S new book for 
young folks is called ‘The Story 
of King Arthur and his Knights,’ 

and is profusely illustrated by the author. 
Told in the same style that distinguishes 
his ‘ Robin Hood; ’ produced in the same 
handsome form, and profusely illustrated 
with Mr. Pyle’s characteristic drawings, 
this legend of never-ending interest is 
more attractive than ever before. While 
for young people it promises to be even 
more popular than ‘ Robin Hood,’ me Bee" tag : 
readers will find it equally absorbing.’* ONE OF MR. PYLE’S DRAWINGS, GREATLY REDUCED 
Brooklyn Eagle. ‘ 
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THE BOOK FOR GIRLS 


'MY WONDERFUL 
VISIT 


By ELIZABETH HILL 





“¢ : “9 
Or Ne | Y : “This is the sort of children’s 


© orRFUL literature that we want.” 
47 Wono EAEL G —Philadelphia Inquirer. 











8 Vst 


©. 
Glisabeip I 


M's HILL knows instinctively how a child 
thinks and feels and acts. Her little 1 
people are portrayed with the utmost 
sympathy and made to portray themselves with 
a delightful and convincing inadvertence. Her 
touch strikingly recalls that which won its fame 
for the famous ‘‘ Little Women.”’ 


$1.20 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





NEW YORK 
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Before, Christmas 





The Last Word 
| 6oth THpusand, » | 


Colonel 
Carter’s 
Christmas 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


The author of “ The 
Fortunes of Oliver 
Home” has never done a sincerer or more 
wholesome or more fascinating tale than this. 
It is a wholly new story never before published, 
even serially. 

Illustrated in colors by F. C. Yohn. 








$1.50 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. - 


The Bar 
Sinister 


Beautifully illustrated in 
$1.50 





colors. 


“ All lovers of dogs as well as students of 
human nature who were first attracted to this 
admirable story are sure to find renewed satis- 
faction in its latest setting, which makes of 
it A MOST ALLURING GIFT BOOK.” 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





LITTLE RIVERS, by Henry van Dyke 


Uniform with The Ruling Passion, The Blue Flower 
“ Substantially perfect."—New York Evening Post. 


“ Dr. van Dyke’s charm of expression lies in a subtle commingling of the matter of fact with the 
poetic. Mr. Du Mond’s pictures admirably interpret the spirit of the essays.” — Washington Star, 


Beautifully illustrated in colors by Du Mond. $1.50 





THE GIBSON BOOK FOR 1903 


is entitled 
including 


Eighty Drawings tne ‘Weaker sex 


Contains more full-page cartoons than any of 
his former books. 


$4.20 net (express collect) 





‘‘A Superb Holiday Gift.’’ 
60 Reproductions 
John S. Sargent in Photogravure 
The Text by Mrs. Meynell 


‘“*No modern painter's work embodies so much that is 
vital, significant, and personal.” 


$30 net. 





HOAR 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS 
By Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 


3d large 
Edition 


In two volumes, with portrait. 
$7.50 net (postage additional) 


TWO NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 





GORDON 


REMINISCENCES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
By General JOHN B. GORDON 


3d large 
Edition 


In one volume, with three portraits. 
$3.00 net (postage 23 cents) 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





NEW YORK 
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Laura E. Richards’ New Book 


The Golden Windows 


An exquisite Book of Fables for Old and Young, by 
LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of “ Captain January,” 
etc. So simply and gracefully written that they 
appeal to all ages. Handsomely illustrated and dec- 
orated by Arthur E. Becher and Julia Ward Richards. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


12mo. $1.50. 


‘* One of the sweetest stories ever written” 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A pretty story of the kindling of a mother’s love for 
her own daughter, written with an art which appeals 
toallages. By FRANCES CHARLES, author of “In the 
Country God Forgot,’ etc. Illustrated in color by 
I. H. Caliga. 12mo. $1.50. 


DR. HOWE’S FAMOUS PUPIL AND 
WHAT HE TAUGHT HER 


By MAUD HOWE and FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
The absorbing story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe's successful pioneer efforts to reach the shut-in mind of the 


deaf. dumb, blind. 


Henry Van Dyke of Princeton, N. J., says: 


man’s soul is one of the notable things of our century.” 
Illustrated by John Elliott. Crown 8vo. 40) pages. $1 50 net (postpaid, $1.63). 


Ursula’s Freshman 


A new story in the ropular 
“ Teddy " series, by ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, describing the experiences 
of an aggressive Iowa girl wko 
went to livein New York, Iilus- 
trated. 

12mo. $1.20 net (postpaid. $1.32). 


The Giant’s Ruby 


And Other Fairy Tales. By MABEL 
FULLER BLODGETT. Original, im- 
aginative, amusing tales. Illus- 
trated by Katherine Pyle. 


12mo $1.25 net (postpaid, $1.39). 


“The work of opening the gates of the prison of Laura Bridg- 


A Daughter ofthe Rich 


Adventures of a w2althy New 
York girl who went to live ina 
happy Vermont family are told 
““with genuine Louisa M. Alcott 
sympathy ” by M. E. WALLER, au- 
thor of ‘* The Little Citizen.” 
Illustrated. 12mo. Postpaid. $1.50 





At All Booksellers. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 

















IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A HERMIT’S WILD FRIENDS, OR EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE WOODS. 


By MASON A. WALTON. A volume of animal and wood-craft lore by the well-known hermit of Bond’s Hill, Gloucester, 
Mass., which gives a graphic description of nearly twenty years of solitary life inthe woods. ‘ Not a - eof it but reads like 
a romance.”— foston yyansoraee t has more than fifty illustrations from photographs and from original drawings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, and other eminent artists. Cloth, 1!mo, net $1.59. 








SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


By OSCAR FAY ADAMS. A popular account of the foundation, history and traditions of nine noted American 5 
schools, including Exeter, Andover, St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, Groton, St. Mark’s, &c. The first and only publication in its 
fle Ly ‘eed handsome illustrations, which are half tones from new photographs, number more than fifty. Cloth, 
12mv, net $1.20. 


THREE HUNDRED THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO, 


By LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY. This practical handbook is a perfect treasury of information given in a bright, enter- 
taining style, and covering almost everything which a ciever gir! could wish to know or do. The subjects discussed include 
needle-work, wood-carving, pyrography, china painting, leather work, clay modelling, calisthenics, sports, taxidermy, the mak- 
ing <= oo. my Sr ae culture, chafing dish recipes and househo'd economy. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, striking 
cover derign, |2mo, net $1.20. 


TWO NEW JUVENILES BY MRS. LAURA E. RICHARDS 


“More Five Minute stories ” the second volume in a successful series. Cloth, 12mo, net $1. ‘'The Green Satin Gown,” a 
collection of seven fascinating short stories. Cloth, 12mo, net 7% cents. It is necessary only to announce a new volume by the 
author of * Captain January ” in order to win for it a wide audience. 


THE YEAR’S FESTIVALS. 


By HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN. An qeuie gift book, presenting in readable popular style the history, legends and 
folklore of the most famous anniversaries and holidays, including New Year’s, Twelfth Nig t, St. Valentine’s Day, All Fools’ 
Day, Easter, &c. The illustrations are from celebrated paintings by great masters. Cloth, izmo, net $1. 








DANA ESTES @ COMPANY, Publishers, BosTON. 
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** A tremendous love 
story.”’ 
—JEANNETTE L. 











ONE 


8Ilst Ghousand 








**Maddening! . 


In Press a 
but you will decide it 





is a great book.’’ 


GILDER, —-Philadelphia Public 
Editor of The Critic. Ledger. 











WOMAN 


By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


An unforgettable novel of love and mar- 
riage, seems to be repeating on a larger 


scale the success 


of his first book, ‘* The 


Leopard’s Spots,’’ now well launched 
on its second hundred thousand. 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, 
Pres. U. S. Chr. Endeavor. 


REV. JOHN T. MacINTOSH, 
Presb. Evan. Society. 


REV. A. J. ROWLAND, 
Am. Bap. Pub. Society. 


GEN. HORATIO C. KING, 
of Brooklyn. 


REV. E. J. GLEESON, 
St. Ignatius College. 


“Tt is of thrilling interest . . . Above all 


it teaches a lesson the world to-day needs to . 


learn.” 


“As a piece of literature it is a marked advance 
on the former book.” 


“It is a scathing treatment of the evils affecting 
our modern society. I congratulate the author.” 


“JT read it through at one sitting and skipped 
not a line. It is the strongest novel I have read in 
years and carries a weighty moral.” 


“It will reach many who are beyond the influ- 
ence of the pulpit, rostrum or scientific work. I 
wish it all success.” 


Illustrated by Clinedinst, $1.50. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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from 


a Son t 
His 


Father 





The Best Selling Book in the United States This Month 
Letters eee 











Your Booxkse.tLterR Now Has It 





The Answers to the Letters from 
O a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 











“Tne brightest series of letters published in 
years, famous for cleverness of retort. snappy 
narrative and infectious humor.” 








6 Souvenir Illustrations by KULZ 
Se ] i -Mad e Strikingly bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


By CHARLES i alla 
EUSTACE NeW Hampshire Publishing Corporation 
MERRIMAN 309 Washington St., Boston 

















Poems of 


his most distinguished students. 
and comprises one quarter of the 


I. Tennyson’s Place in 


Life. 
III. Tennyson’s Uses of 
Sources. 


have been hitherto unpublished. 








Chosen and 


Tennyson £°3%e4 


#222 WITH AN INTRODUCTION #4242 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The work of the most popular of English poets is here arranged and edited by one of 





Dr. Van DyKe’s Introduction is most comprehensive 
book. It includes the following chapters. 


the IV. Tennyson’s Revisions of 


Nineteenth Century. his Text. 
II. An Outline of Tennyson’s V. The Classification of 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


his VI. The Qualities of Tenny- 
son’s Poetry. 





The book has been made by the Merrymount Press in special anticipation of the holiday 
sale, and is unusual in its attractiveness. The photogravure illustrations, which are 
also Dr. Van DyKe’s selection, are from sources not easily available, and some of them 


It is the intention of the editor and publishers to make 


this volume the most inviting form in which the poet has been offered to the general reader. 
12mo. Cloth. With cover design in full gold. 562 pages. $1.50 net. 






Ginn G Company, Publishers, Boston 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK.S FOR 19035 





Historic Buildings 


Described by Great Writers and Travelers. 


Edited by —— SINGLETON. I)!- 
lustrated. Net, $1.60. 


The Golden-Rod Fairy Book 


Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON, au- 
thor of “ Romantic Castles and Pal- 
aces,” &c. etiiened illustrated in 
color. . ‘ ‘ - Net, $1.60. 


Modern Methods 


In Sunday-School Work. By REV. DR. 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, au- 
thor of “ Modern Methods in Church 
Work.” . Net, $1.50. 

An eminently practical volume. 


We, the People 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, author 
of “The Man Without a Country,” “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” “ Memories of a 
Hundred Years,” &c. Net, $1.20. 


Eighty Years of Union 
By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D., author of 
“ Historical Briefs.” . Net, $1.75. 


A consecutive narrative of our United States his- 
tory for the period from 1783-1865. 


The Four Most 
Popular Gift Books 





A Checked Love Affair 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. With il- 
lustrations and border decorations sim- 
ilar to “ Wanted, a Chaperon,” and 
“ Wanted, a Matchmaker.” . . $2.00. 


In Arcady 
An Out-of-Door Idyl 

HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of 

“Forest of Arden,” “A Child of Na- 

ture,” &c. With full-page photogravure 

illustrations by Will H. Low, and decora- 

tions in color by Charles L. Hinton. 
Net, $1.80. 


The Bending of the Twig 


By WALTER RUSSELL, famous as a 
painter of children’s portraits. S8vo, 
cloth, with over fifty full-page illustra- 
tions. . ‘ " ‘ - Net, $2.00. 


Red-Head 


By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of “ String- 
town on the Pike.” With illustrations 
by Reginald Birch. . Net, $1.60. 








When Malindy Sings 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author 
of “ Candle-Lightin’ Time,” “ Lyrics of 
Lowly Life,” &c. Illustrated. Net, $1.50. 


The Oriental jRug 


With a chapter on Oriental carpets, saddle- 
bags and pillows, inscriptions and 
dates. By W. D. ELLWANGER. With 
many illustrations in color and in black 
and white.’ Net, $2.50. 


the Palaces of the Sultan 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of 
“Cathedral Days,” “Three Normandy 
Inns,” &¢c. S8vo, with illustrations in 
half-tone and photogravure. Wet, $4.00. 


Homes and Their Decorations 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. With 
100 illustrations. . Net, $3.00. 


Tea-Table Talk 


By JEROME K. JEROME, author of “ The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
“ Paul Kelver,” &c. Liberally illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. . é é ‘ $1.00. 








Dodd, Mead (8 Company, New Vork 
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DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 


2 Dickens |. 
Thackeray 
Scott 


And Others. 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible to condense 950 
ages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, only 44x64 inches. fits the pocket. 
e type is long primer, large and easily read, The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single votume. 
Choice Library Sets; the COMIPLETE WORKS of 


DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 
Sold cither in single volumes or in sets. They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, @1. a volume. 
Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume, Also — in Rasy b special 
fine bindings. 

Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume 


Banyan. The Pilgrim's Progress. The| Lord Lgtton. Last Days of Pompeii. | Charlotte Bronte. Jane Fyre. 1 vol. 
Holy War and wees Abouss ing. 1 . J vol. ight on Soe > LB » |Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Tennyson. The Poetical Works. 18: Opes, saver. O'Malley. ‘ i Saek | Mansfield Park and Northanger Abbey. 


Carlyle. The French Revolution. 1 vol. Hinton. 1 vol. 1 vol. Sense and Sensibility, Kmma, 
Cervantes. Pon Quixote. 1 vol. Chas. Kingsley. Westward Ho! 1 vol. and Persuasion. 1 vol. 


Reautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, 81.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece $1.50 per volume. 
BURNS’ Poems and Songs, Clvth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt édges, $1.75. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 





NEw SIZE, 
One Volume. 






Type same size in both. 







































GREAT GAINS IN 
PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISING 


The Mail and Express since September 1st has published 
more than 20,000 lines more of publishers’ advertising than during 
the same period last year. The prompt reviews and careful 
attention given to books by The Mail and Express have been 
greatly appreciated by book publishers. Its book supplement, 
which formed apart of The Christmas Edition of Dec. 5th, was the 
finest publication of the kind ever put out by an evening paper. 














THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
203 Broadway, New York 
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Books. Really Worth While. 








Stately Homes in America 


From COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Harry W. DESMOND and HERBERT 
CrRoLy. With 150 full-page illustrations. Royal octavo. $7.50 met. Pustage additional. 


Social New York Under the Georges 


Houses, STREETS AND CouNTRY Homes. WITH CHAPTERS ON FASHIONS, FURNITURE, 
CHINA, PLATE AND MANNERS. By EsTHER SINGLETON. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
$5.00 net. Postage additional. 


Benjamin Disraeli Lucretia Borgia 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL BioGRAPity. By Wit- By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUs. Translated by 
FRID MeyYNELL. With forty illustrations, J. Garner The first translation from the 


German of this important work, Illustrated. 


gee $3.00 net. Postage, 20 cents ad- 8vo. Cloth, Seo; net. Pediag:, 1 aalt Gh 
The Life and Times of A Virginia Girl in the Civil 
Thomas Jefferson War 


By Tuomas E. Watson, author of “ The Story ne pe hig peg nn ggg os 
of France,” “ Napoleon,” etc. One volume. and edited by Mrora Locner? ‘Awaae 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. Postage, 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents addi- 


17 cents additional, tional. 


Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. $1.60 wet. Fostage 17 cents additional. 


Letters of Prince Bismarck to His Wife During the 
Franco-Prussian War 


Translated by ARMIN HARDER. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 mel. Postage, 8 cents additional. 


Musical Education Pheenixiana, or Sketches 
By ALBERT LAVIGNAC, Translated by Esther land Burlesques 
pit gor ee ae. SO, By Joun Pucexix. Illustrated by E. W. Kem- 


e. With 15 full-page plates and 25 cuts in 
the text, and with an introduction by John 
Kendrick Bangs. Decorative cover. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. . 


Love Letters of Margaret ; 
Fuller, 1845-46 The Poetical Works of 


With introduction by Julia Ward Howe, to William Cullen Bryant 


which are added reminiscences by Ralph WITH CHRONOLOGIEs OF His LIFE AND WRIT- 


- INGS AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF His WorKs. 
Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, and Charles By Henry C. Sturces. With a Memoir by 
T. Congdon, Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, gilt RH. Sropparp. New Roslyn Edition. 


top, $1.35 "et. Postage, 8 cents additional. Portrait,with 20 other illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Pablishers, New York 


~ 
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The Fpening post 





ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT 


NEW FEATURES of its 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


A monthly literary letter from London by Andrew Lang, a similar 
letter from Berlin by His Excellency Max von Brandt, formerly German 
Ambassador to China, and another from Paris by Mr. Stoddard Dewey. 


NEW LITERARY NEWS FEATURES 
and PROMPT BOOK REVIEWS 











The Zoening Post  Pordusy sad Fulton Street, 























CHRISTMAS 














Framed Pictures Suitable 
for Holiday Gifts 


ON EXHIBITION 


December 14th, 1903—January 5th, 1904 








FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


20 East 16th Street W774 New York 
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Algonquin Indian Tales 


Collected by EGERTON R. YOUNG 


(¢ FQEW there are who have the 
wealth of personal experience 


‘and observation among the Red Men of 


Canada and still fewer the gift of re- 
counting what they have seen and 
heard possessed by Dr. Young.’’ 
—Christian Intelligencer. 
6¢ TT is safe to say that no white man 
knows more about the Indians of 
Northwest America than Dr. Young. 
He has slept in their canoes and rode 
on their sledges, and his account of 
their life is not only trustworthy but 
intensely interesting.’’ 
—The Watchman. 


i2mo. Cloth. Profusely Iilustrated, $1.25 


EATON & MAINS, - Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Sword of Garibaldi 


By FELICIA BUTTZ CLARK 
With Twenty-three Full-page Illustrations. 


(¢ TT is atale well told with a plot well 
sustained by dramatic incident and 

a narrative which is bound to engage 
and retain the interest of the reader.’’ 
—Army and Navy Register. 


(¢°“T’HE pages of this book will be 

turned by the reader with intense 
interest. It is an historical novel, depict- 
ing some of the stirring events of those 
years when the sword of Garibaldi was 
unsheathed and when the struggle was 


on for a united Italy.”’ 
—The Pacific. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


EATON & MAINS, - Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Babylonia and Assyria 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G. S. 

Book 1. 
Prolegomena. 

Book 2. 
Babylonia from 
4500 B. C. to As- 
syrian domina- 
tion. 

Book 3 
Assyria to the fall 
of Nineveh. 

Book 4. 
Chaldean Empire 
to fallof Babylon, 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, writes: 


“Dear Professor Rogers: Your history of Babylonia has been 
brought up to the present level of knowledge and tells us all 
that can be known at present on the —. I know of noth- 
ing, at all events in English, which at all approaches it in com- 
pleteness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on the 
matter by modern Assyriologists. 

“ Yours very truly, A H. SAYCE.” 


Two Vols. Octavo. 882 pages. Cloth, $5, 


EATON & MAINS, - Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Dr. DENNY’S GREAT BOOKS 


The Death of Christ 


Besides discussing at length the teachings of 
Jesus, Dr. Denny also gives an original but per- 
fectly satisfactory exposition of his Baptism, his 
Temptation and his Supper. He also proves that 
the teachings of the Atonement are not accident- 
al, incoherent and inconsonant, but purposeful, 
consecutive and homogeneous. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 





The Atonement 
and the Modern Mind 


This is a supplementary volume to Dr. Denny’s 
great work, ‘‘The Death of Christ.” The pur- 
pose of the book is to commend the Atonement 
to the modern mind, as that mind has been de- 
termined by the influences and experiences of 
modern times, and to win the mind for the truth 
of the Atonement. 


12mo. Cloth. $1 net. 


EATON & MAINS, - Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Architects’ and 
Builders’ Magazine 


Subscription $2.00 a year, 20¢. a copy. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR )904: 


Foreign Lessons in Municipal Improvements. 
A series cf elaborately illustrated articles by F. 8S. Lamb. 


Art Museums, 


Iilustrated with exterior and interior views, by Arthur 
Bohn, architect. 


School Architecture. 
By Artbur Bohn, architect . 
Ferro-Concrete Construction. 
I}lustrated, presenting latest practice. 


Modern Architecture in Europe. 
By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. This series will take up 
modern French as well as other phases of foreign wor. 
Distribution of Air. 
By Alton D. Adams, M.E. Will treat of heating, ventila- 
tion, and distribution of air. 
Other SHORT ARTICLES on matters of current interest will 
appear from month to month, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


These will embrace the latest prominent work of leading 
Architects, latest ideas in cottage and house architecture, ex- 
terior and interior. 


SPECIAL OFFERS on application. 


Send for NEW CATALOGUE of Architectural, Scientific and 
Technical Books. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK. 
Publisher, 23 Warren. St, N. Y. 


ZAM Gift Worth Giving’) 


<I a2zd ©, 21 SX 


‘A Present Worth Having 


~The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of the most j 

















; useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of WEBSTER’S 
INT 
Dictionary ERNAT TIONAL Ete. 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words, 
New Gazetteer of the World, 
New Biographical Dictionary. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 
Why Not Give Some One This Useful Christmas Present ? | 
FREE—“A Test in Pronunciation,” 


Instructive and entertaining for the whole family, 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 














%e Illuminated 


Lessons 
On the Lifeof Jesus 


Dr. William Byron Forbush, author of “The 
Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actual expe- 
rience with his famous class, am original, pictur- 
esque, inspiring Sunday-school course. 

Accompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 
1905, and fits Blakeslee, Young Men's Christian 
Association, Christian Endeavor, and all class or 
personal Bible courses. Solves these school prob- 
lems: Attendance, order, interest in the Bible, real 
religious education. It introduces an entirely new 
method and apparatus which makes an addition 


Of permanent and constant value 
to the equipment of the school. Practical for the 


most timid teacher, and within reach of the smallest 
Sunday-school. 


“The Sunday School Times” has already asked 
Dr. Forbush to describe these lessons in its columns 
during the first six months of 1904. 

Send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive circular 
or 25c. for his hand book. 


A complete help to the 1904 Lessons 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York City 





24.44.44444444444444444444444444444444444% 
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When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 





Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, 
write to me and you will receive 
prompt attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature 
is very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-second Street, New York. 





Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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« 
| 
Silver, Burd dC "s Book 
ilver, Durdett and Company s books 
Porto Rico, the Land of the Rich Port Barnas Sears: A ChriStian Educator, His 
By JosepPH B. SEABURY. Illustrated. 50c. Making and Work 
The Story of the Philippines By Auvan Hovey, D.D.,LL-D. Illustrated. __ 
By ADELINE KNAPP. Illustrated. 60c. betes a A $1.25 
The South American Republics cn Bow Bageand benders 
By WILLISTON WALKER, Ph.D.,D.D. Un- 
By Xx lig cn and WILLIAM @ cut edges, gilt top. $2.00 
‘ ; i Cc. 
ewe Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon 
Literary Pilgrimages in New England By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
By Epwin M. Bacon. Illustrated. $2.00 Gilt top. 
; By Wriuui1AM A: Mowry, Ph.D. With 13 
By EpwIn M. BAoon. 131 illustrations. $1.50 y mage, Ons ten. $1.50 
Sketches of Great Painters Hans the Eskimo 
By CoLonnA MuRRAY DALLIN. 54 illus. 90c. By CHRISTIANA SCANDLIN. Illustrated. 4c. . 
Heroes of Myth First Steps in the History of England 
By Liuutan L. Price and CHARLES B. By ARTHUR M. Mowry, A.M. Illustrated. 70c. 
GiuBeRT. Illustrated. 50c. | Tools and Machines 
Wandering Heroes ; By CHARLES BARNARD. Illustrated. 60c. 
By LiInutiAn L. Prics. Illustrated. 50c. | American Heroes and Heroism 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. and A. M. Mowry, 
eh Illustrated 50c. AM ilusteates. 
7 ; ; ’ | Historical Readings 
Stories from the Hebrew Illustrative of American Patriotism. By 
By JOSEPHINE W. HEERMANS, Illustrated. 42c. EDWARD S. EuxISs, A-M. [lustrated. 60c. 





To be had of the leading booksellers or the publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


























Iw MATTERS LITERARY 


= Consult the current issues of THE 
CommerctAL ADVERTISER. Prompt and 
comprehensive reviews by writers of 
authority, advance notes of’ new _publi- 
cations and full information concerning 
authors and publishers are daily features 
of THe ComMMERCcIAL ADVERTISER. Special 
| features of the Saturday issues are “Novels of the 
Week” and “Brief Notices of New Books.” 

Full announcements from the leading publishers 
also appear in the columns of 


: seaapee-onssenre Advertiser 


New York’s Oldest Daily Newspaper. 
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“Belect th:s Bible for Teachers’ usc and for gifts. There 
is none better.”—7Zhe Independent, 


Teachers’ 
1 Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 

4 Complete Biblical Library”in a 

Single Volume, $2.25 to $10.00, 


Reference Edition, $1.00 to $12.00, 
Text Edition, without references,50c, to $6.75 
For sale by ali leading booksellers or sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 














THE 
FOUR-TRACKH 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY. 
Its ~~ pf and character are indicated by the following 






titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 
Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illustr’d, Frederick A. Ober 
A Watch with a History—Lllustrated............. ... N.S. Olds 
A Journey Among the Stars—I'lustrated...... Frank W Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem............. Eben h. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—lIllus., Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Kip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem ......,......+. Minna Irvin 

Nature’s Chronometer—Iilustrated...... ....... H. M. Albaug. 

Abandoned Farms—lIllustrated......... Howard W. Coggeshali 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated.................. Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfiiled—Illust’d...... George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated..... Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated........ Kathleen L. Grei: 


g 
The Mazamas— [llustrated..... .........ccccccccccce Will G, Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem ..............00-- ....J0e Cone 
- Charles B. Welis 
Jane W. Guthrie 
Maiy L. Austin 






Under Mexican Skies—I'lustrated............Marin Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated................ Orrin £. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated : 
Old Fort Putnam...... Socececcccorcocecs Wiiliam J. Lampton 
Charter Oak ChalPf...........ccccscccscccccces Bessie H. Dean 
The Confederate White House........ ..... Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEoRGE H. Daniets, Publisher, 
Room 33, 7 East 42d Street, New York 














FRENCH 4 GERMAN 
BOOKS. 


We desire to call special attention to our 


French and German 
Departments, 


which are well equipped and complete in 
every respect. 

Every new, worthy book of fiction and other 
subjects published in France and Germany is 
added to our stock at once. 


Standard Works of both countries are 
well represented on our counters at 
all times. 


BRENTANO’S, 


Union Square, New York. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and mod- 
ern masters. 
2000 subjects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 
Size 544 x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents each. 

Our new 48- cata- 
logue, with 1 illustra- 
tions, and two sample pic- 
tures for 2c. stamp 


GEO. P. Brown & Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 























Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may desire, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


Four doors West of Broadway 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Eagazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We y t, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return Authors should ‘preserve a copy. 
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“WHY AM I A UNITARIAN?” 


By REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE, Address 
M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 
Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references.. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York. 


WRI is TO-D A for FREE Catalogue of all the 
leading nee and Maga- 
zines, subscriptions to all of which may had at lowest 
rates if taken through our agency. 


E. R. LOVELESS, 
Newspaper Subscription Agency, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


Romeike’s "Sua. 
Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE “ Sete Procbana: 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


WABAN SCHOOL, Kita” 


A rior preparatory school for boys. 
— —_— af H. PILLesURY. A M., Principal. 




















Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women. 
For Catalogue, address 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Select Winter and Spring tour, 

Euro e sixty-fivedays. Personal escort. 
A py at once. 

Rev. L. D. TEN .E. Flemington G. New Jersey 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select clase of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit vefore deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D.. Easton, 


THE HAMILTON, Wayiyeros 


ranklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 
A first-class family and transient hotel conducted on American plan 
Remodeled and made thoroughly modern Steam heated, private 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $8.50 per day. Special 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Kesort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accom nodates 250 guests. For terms, etc., address 
N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

















Homeseekers 


Should send two cent stamp for 
copy of The North-Western 
Homeseeker and the pamphlet 
Opportunities for Business, is- 
sued by the the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 
There is no region in the 


world more prosperous than 
the great northwest. Laborers 
and mechanics, professional 
men and merchants, investors 
and farmers all find unusual op- 
portunities here awaiting them. 


The North-Western Line 


which reaches nine of the great west- 
ern commonwealths with its network 
of well-equipped transportation lines, 
sells homeseekers’ tickets from Chi- 
cago at about one fare for the round 
trip, the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Colonists’ one-way tickets to many 
points west, also at low rates. 

Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Send two-cent stamp for 
booklets named above. All agents 
sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


NW144 











Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





ST. DENIS 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
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Ever Been 
To California ? 


No! Then you can hardly realize what you have missed—not even 
the enthusiastic descriptions of your returned friends, nor from the best 
photographs or the most brilliant pen pictures. 

California must be seen to be appreciated—you must breathe the 
balmy air, feel the inspiring sunshine, eat the delicious fruits, smell the 
lovely flowers, see the big trees, the old missions and the glorious Pacific. 
Do these things and you will know California’s charm. There’s nothing like 
it anywhere under the shining sun. 


Think it over—can you afford to miss the California trip this winter? 


Ask us as many questions about the trip and about California as you 
like—they will be answered correctly, promptly, courteously. 


Bi lino ES Two publications about California sent free, if you mention 
ul ington this magazine. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 
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; RQUEEN & CRESCENT 





ia AND 
MUTHERN RAILWAY 


Chicago and 
Florida Special 


On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 


Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and Saint Augustine. 


Florida Limited 


Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 
service from Chicago. 


Also Pullman Service between 


Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
7) New Orleans and Texas Points. 


y : Dining and Observation Cars 
wv) 


on all Through Trains. 
7 » Vi. Ze a 
fy 2 a & 


Write for rates and information 
W. A. Garrett, G. M. 

w.c. ee. S P.A, 

A SES 

oUcH ee 4 \ 

iV FitzceRAY” 
! 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 


723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


t and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
pd wines in the United States for furnishing the home. 


{t includes a full line of 
. Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, 525 quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Azer AVOLoH 
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LADIES WATCH 


Gun Metal 
Heart Square, Octagon, Round Cases. 


Silver 
Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors. 


Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 


Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
All Our Manufactures Are Fully Guaranteed. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 

The name NEW ENGLAND 1s on every watch. 
The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
Makers of the watch complete. 

New Yorr: CHICAGO: 
87 & 89 Maiden Lane 181-1837 Wabash Avenue 
San Francisco: Claus Spreckels Building 
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American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Magazine De Luxe 


DEVOTED TO 
Sculpture, Architecture, 
Music and Drama. 
EpITep By CHARLES pr KAY. 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will be a handsomely. 
bound book, containing over one hundred pages. 


Sold by Subscription Only. $15 Yearly. 


Names of subscribers who pay in advance are published in 
the list of patrons. Acknowledgment mailed promptly. 
Make checks payable to 
AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR CO. 

“The standard of the developing art of the Republic is 
to be borne by a aay pee, he American Connois- 
seur.”—N, Y. WORLD. 

“Every artist, as well as the larger body of friends and 
petrone of the arts, will wish it well."—BOSTON TRAN- 





Painting, 





“The tone of competent authority is insured by the fact 
that Charles de Kay is to be its editor, for he is a connois- 
seur in the best sense.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Specimen pages sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR, 


481 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Opposite New Public Library Building. 
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The Expert Cleaner. 


There are a score of things about the house that you will not 
undertake to clean. You fear that they would be ruined by 
soap and you intend to send them to an expert cleaner, an 
idea that comes down from a time before pure soap was made. 
The manufacturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they 
know how beautifully this or that material can be cleaned 
with Ivory Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous 
to be told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand 
the application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner. 
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Survey of the World 


At the meeting of the Re- 
publican National Commit- 
tee, in Washington last 
week, it was decided that the national 
convention should be held in Chicago on 
June 21st. Secretary Perry S. Heath 
was present, altho he did not accompany 
the committee when it called upon the 
President. A photograph of the mem- 
bers was taken at the White House, the 
President being in the center of the 
group, with Chairman Hanna on his 
right hand and Vice-Chairman Payne on 
his left. The sessions were uneventful. 
A committee was appointed to ascertain 
to what extent socialism enters into poli- 
tics and to consider negro suffrage in the 
South. General Brayton announced that 
he would not press his resolution for a 
new basis of delegate representation, as 
he had been informed that such action 
would be inopportune. Secretary Heath, 
who is smirched in the Bristow postal 
fraud report, had said that he could see 
no reason why he should resign. Inter- 
views with members of the committee 
show substantially unanimous support 
for the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Vague reports as to the possible candi- 
dacy of Mr. Hanna had been in circula- 
tion, but his friends declared that he 
would not be a candidate and would not 
serve as Chairman in the coming cam- 
paign. The President gave notice that 
he must decline to talk with any of his 
visitors concerning the nomination to be 
made in June. One subject of popular 
discussion was an editorial article, hostile 
to his candidacy, published in a Cincin- 
nati Republican paper of which Secretary 
Heath was recently the editor and an 
owner in part. 


The Field of 
Politics 


tion of a well-known newspaper corre- 





Another was the asser-. 


spondent, published over his signature, 
and apparently with the knowledge and 
approval of the President, that a person 
representing the Trust, promotion, and 
railway corporation interests centered in 
New York had recently sought to obtain 
certain pledges or assurances from Mr. 
Roosevelt as a condition upon which the 
support of these powerful interests would 
be given; that Mr. Roosevelt had 
promptly refused to give any pledges; 
and that the interests in question had 
thereupon sought (but in vain) to induce 
Mr. Hanna to become a candidate, and - 
by various agencies had undertaken to 
spread abroad an impression that the 
President had lost his popularity, was re- 
garded with distrust and fear, and could 
not be elected in 1904.—Governor Odell 
has reorganized the Republican Commit- 
tee of the city of New York without the 
assistance of Senator Platt. It is an- 
nounced by the newspaper that for some 
years has represented the Senator that 
there now remains “not a vestige” of 
his leadership, and that the ascendency 
of the Governor is disastrous to the party. 
The same newspaper (the .Sun) is now 
engaged in a bitter controversy with the 
Governor, owing, apparently, to the fact 
that he pardoned a man convicted of libel 
in connection with a strike in the office 
of the newspaper a few years ago.—At 
a meeting attended by about 400 mem- 
bers, the Union League of New York, on 
the roth, adopted the report and resolu- 
tions of its Committee on Political Re- 
form concerning negro suffrage in the 
South. The resolutions request the Gov- 
ernment, by means of its District Attor- 
neys in the States where an illegal sup- 
pression of votes is alleged, to prosecute 
every case where theré has been a viola- 
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tion of the laws of the United States re- 
lating to the suffrage; they also urge 
Congress to make a thorough investiga- 
tion and to reduce in due proportion the 
representation, in the House, of any State 
where votes have been suppressed by a 
limitation of the franchise—United 
States Marshal Simmons, of Alabama, 
has resigned because, he says to the 
President, “the statement made by your 
referee shows that the line is drawn in 
favor of the negro and the door of hope 
is closed to the self-respecting white 
man.”—At last week’s municipal elec- 
tions in Massachusetts the Socialists suf- 
fered a reverse, losing their two Mayors, 
both of whom were candidates for re- 
election. In Brockton the vote was as 
follows: Keith, Republican, 3,947 ; Coul- 
ter, Socialist, 3,542; Meade, Democrat, 
1,116. There was no Democratic candi- 
date in Haverhill, where the Republican 
nominee defeated Mayor Flanders by a 
majority of 372.—In a report to Gov- 
ernor Dole, the commander of the Ha- 
waiian militia asserts that General Mc- 
Arthur in conversation recently predicted 
a war with Germany in the immediate 
future, saying that the principal scene of 
hostilities would be in the Pacific. Gen- 
eral McArthur denies that he made sich 
a prediction. 


& 
Washincton ‘tho there was no percepti- 
— ble recess before the begin- 
Topics 


ning. of the regular session 
of Congress, because the extraordinary 
session continued up to the time when 
the regular session opened, the President 
was advised that there had been a con- 
structive recess, and he sent in again, as 
recess appointments, the nominations of 
General Wood, 167 officers of lower 
rank, and Collector Crum. Legal and 
parliamentary authorities at the capital 
differ on this point, as to which the de- 
cision of Comptroller Tracewell concern- 
ing the officers’ pay will probably be 
final.—In the Senate, Mr. Gorman, while 
calling for a thorough investigation of 
the postal frauds by a special committee, 
asserted that the Republicans desired to 
stifle inquiry because officers higher than 
those indicted were, guilty and had been 
allowed to escape. In reply it was pointed 
out that Congress had _ investigated 
Machen and Beavers twice and given 
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them a clean bill of health—Two of the 
indicted postal employees, Thomas W. 
McGregor and C. E. Upton, were con- 
victed, in Baltimore last week, of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government. 
Each was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
two years and to pay a fine of $1,000. 
Mr. Tyner, the indicted law officer of the 
Department, has sent to the President 
and given to the press a long letter, com- 
plaining that the latter, deceived (he 
says) by false statements in the Bristow 
report, has publicly condemned him be- 
fore trial. He denies what he calls the 
“unwarranted statement” of the Presi- 
dent that “the gross corruption in the 
case of Tyner has gone on for a number 
of years.” Asa result of the publication 
of the Bristow report, O. E. Jones, a 
prominent Republican, has asked the 
Chautauqua County (N. Y.) Bar to 
make an investigation, alleging that the 
postal report asserts that a nephew of 
Supreme Court Justice W. B. Hooker 
(formerly member of Congress) was 
paid $600 for service in the Fredonia 
post office, he being then at school in 
another town; that one Frank P. Ball 
drew from the same office $2,532 for 
service not performed; that John A. 
Link, a barber, while working at his 
trade, received $3,100 from the Dunkirk 
post office for service not rendered; and 
that the rent paid by the Dunkirk post 
office for quarters in a building owned 
by prominent members of the bar was 
unjustly increased from $450 to $2,000 
upon a new lease for ten years.—The 
House has passed a resolution directing 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire as to 
the charges against District. Judge 
Swayne, of Florida, whose impeachment 
has been demanded by the Legislature of 
that State——Representative Gibson, of 
Tennessee, has introduced a resolution 
authorizing and advising the President 
to negotiate with the maritime Powers 
for a reduction of naval armaments by 
mutual agreement. On the other hand, 
Representative Wiley, of Alabama, has 
introduced the bill of Capt. Richmond P. 
Hobson (the hero of the “ Merrimac ”) 
appropriating the modest sum of $2,500,- 
000,000 for the navy, the allowance to 
be increased annually by $10,000,000 un- 
til $150,000,000 is reached, in 1915, and 
then to be continued at that rate for ten 
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General Rafael Reyes, 
Colombia’s Special En- 
voy now in Washing- 
ton, has retained ex-Attorney-General 
Wayne MacVeagh to assist and repre- 
sent him in asking our Government to 
submit to The Hague Court the ques- 
tion whether the United States has a 
right to prevent Colombian troops from 
attempting the subjugation of the 
Isthmus. It may be that the request 
will relate to other questions involved. 
General Reyes thinks, it is said, the 
President’s remarks about arbitration 
and The Hague Court in his recent mes- 
sage should move him to look with 
favor upon the proposition which Mr. 
MacVeagh is to make. On the other 
hand, it is predicted that our Govern- 
ment will say that it cannot be a party 
to any controversy between Colombia 
and Panama, but will continue, under 
the treaty of 1846, to protect the free- 
dom of transit, and will hold that -such 
protection involves the exclusion of 
Colombian troops from the territory of 
the new Republic. General Reyes has 
been plainly told that the United States 
intends, under the new treaty, to main- 
tain the independence of Panama 
against any hostile force; that Colom- 
bian troops will not be permitted to cross 
the boundary or land on either coast, 
and that if Colombian soldiers do suc- 
ceed in entering Panama territory, they 
will be ejected. In his messages to 
Bogota he has shown how hopeless his 
mission is. He has been elected Presi- 
dent. The National Electoral Commit- 
tee of Colombia refused, last week, to 
accept his withdrawal from the field, 
and proclaimed him to be their unani- 
mous choice for that office, with Gen- 
eral Gonzales Valencia as Vice-Presi- 
dent.—It was reported from La Guayra 
(Venezuela) on the oth that 1,100 Co- 
lombian soldiers from Cartagena had 
landed at the mouth of the Atrato River 
(just below the southern boundary of 
Panama) and had set out to open a path 
across the mountains, hoping to sur- 
mount the range and then to make their 
way down the Balsar River to a point 
on the Pacific Coast about 100 miles 
south of Panama City. On the 11th it 
was ascertained, however, that these Co- 
lombians were the 450 soldiers who 
were deported from Colon to Cartagena 
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on November 5th, two days after the 
revolt. It is true that they were car- 
ried from Cartagena to the mouth of 
the Atrato and instructed to make.a 
road in the direction of Panama, :but 
after four days of hardship and suffer- 
ing, having lost their provisions, they 
gave up the task and returned to Carta- 
gena. This movement was made in 
disobedience to the instructions of Gen- 
eral Reyes, who had directed that no 
hostile step be taken at present. These 
instructions were effective with respect 
to 4,000 soldiers who started from Bo- 
gota to reach the coast by way of the 
Magdalena River, but were recalled 
after two or three days’ travel. Our 
cruisers and gunboats: have been on 
scout duty along both coasts, to pre- 
vent invasion. Several regiments of 
troops have been held in readiness to be 
sent to the Isthmus, but it is thought 
that the marines will need no assist- 
ance. A considerable number of them 
have gone into camp at an elevated 
point on the railway near Panama, 
partly for their health and partly be- 
cause of the moral effect of their pres- 
ence there. Minister Bunau-Varilla 
laughed when he was told that Colom- 
bian soldiers had started to make a path 
from the Atrato River. They could not 
advance more than one mile per day, he 
said, in the jungle. At the southern 
end of the Republic’s territory there are 
Indians whom Colombia has never sub- 
dued. Invited to confer with the Junta, 
their chiefs have promised to prevent 
the passage of Colombians through the 
tract which they have held for several 
generations——The Colombian Senate 
Committee’s report upon the bill to au- 
thorize Marroquin to make a new 
treaty, transmitted by Minister Beau- 
pré, is regarded by our Government as 
additional proof that delay was sought 
in order that the concession might be 
reclaimed and a demand made upon the 
United States for the $40,000,000 which 
the canal company is to receive. This 
report, which was adopted, held that, as 
the treaty had been rejected, the com- 
pany no longer had a right to sell, but 
must finish the canal; also, that the 
franchise would expire in October next, 
when the Republic “ will become the 
owner without cost and can make more 
advantageous terms.” This program 
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involved a repudiation of the extension 
granted to the company.—Delegates to 
a Constitutional convention are to. be 
elected in Panama on the 28th inst., and 
the convention will be held on January 
15th. 

Js 


In the Senate Mr. Hoar 
has introduced a very 
comprehensive resolution 
of inquiry, asking the President whether, 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty 
on the Isthmus, Panama had established 
its independence, lawfully adopted a Con- 
stitution, and given due authority to 
those who negotiated and ratified; 
whether the officers negotiating or rati- 
fying had any personal or private inter- 
est in the construction of the canal; 
whether Colombia was prevented by 
United States officers from attempting 
to assert its authority and prevent the 
secession; what instructions were given 
to our naval or civil officers; what the 
character of Panama’s population is, and 
its capacity for self-government; when 
our Government received information of 
the revolution; whether any information 
was received of any expected revolution 
before it occurred, etc. He said that 
there was nothing in the resolution that 
would not be welcomed by the President, 
who desired the public to have full in- 
formation. No action upon it is to be 
taken until after the 16th. Some think 
the Senator’s purpose is not friendly. 
Senator Morgan, denouncing what he 
called “ the Presidential usurpation,” re- 
ported that “a great Democrat” (his 
further description pointing to Mr. Rich- 
ard Olney) had said to him: “ For the 
first time in my life I have to confess that 
I am ashamed of the attitude of my coun- 
try.” In the House, Mr. Hitt explained 
the action of the President, defending it 
against Democratic criticism. Mr. Wil- 
liams defined the position of the Demo- 
cratic party, which, he said, did not con- 
done or excuse the action of the Govern- 
ment, was not proud of that action, but 
wanted a canal and had sense enough to 
recognize an accomplished fact, no mat- 
ter how vilely and horribly it had been 
accomplished. William I. Buchanan, of 
Buffalo, has been appointed Minister to 
Panama on Special Mission. Mr. Bu- 
chanan (then a Democrat and a resident 
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of Iowa) was Minister to Argentina 
from 1894 to 1900. He then became Di- 
rector-General of the Pan-American Ex- 
position. His business interests, he says, 
will permit him to act as Minister to the 
Isthmus for only a short time. 
od 

Ratification of the treaty 
that cedes to Cuba the 
Isle of Pines has been 
delayed not only by the opposition of 
Senator Penrose, but also by the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Crumpacker, in the House, 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to 
inquire whether the President and the 
Senate have power, without the approval 
of the. House, thus to dispose of the 
island. It appears that there was an un- 
derstanding that Cuba would satisfy the 
demands of American settlers on the is- 
land; and the Cuban House has already 
passed a bill providing for a local court 
and the local registration of deeds. The 
Cuban Cabinet has also ordered the es- 
tablishment of a _ subsidized English 
school and of a custom house at the 
island’s chief port. Further action in 
this direction will probably cause a 
speedy ratification of the treaty—The 
battle ships “ Kearsarge,” ‘“ Alabama,” 
“ Tilinois ” and “ Massachusetts ” recent- 
ly arrived at Guantanamo Bay, and Ad- 
miral Barker formally took possession of 
the site of the new naval station. The 
United States has acquired about 30 
square miles of land and water—a tract 
having a sea front of seven or eight 
miles, bisected by the broad entrance 
channel, and extending inland for nearly 
four and one-half miles, so that it in- 
cludes the entire bay except the shallow 
northern part. This naval station will 
be one of great strategic importance. Its 
cable and telegraph connections are al- 
ready all that could be desired. Within 
a few weeks a railroad will be in opera- 
tion northward to Concepcion. This will 
be prolonged to Nipe Bay and will also 
be connected with the new main line from 
Havana to Santiago. It is the intention 
of our Government to expend several 
millions upon this new naval base. As 


Isle of Pines and 
Guantanamo 


about a year must elapse before it will 
be ready for a garrison, the four com- 
panies of American artillery still remain- 
ing in Cuba will soon be brought back to 
the States. 

















General Wood pro- 
claimed in the Moro 
Province, on the 11th, 
the anti-slavery law enacted in October 
last. The Sultan and the dattos having 
promised to obey it, General Wood sug- 
gests that the natives be placed upon 
lands assigned to them by their own lead- 
ers, and at a rate of valuation that will 
give the Sultan and dattos a moderate in- 
come in the form of rents.—The Manila 
Cable News asserts that the recent upris- 
ing at Jolo was caused by the burial of 
the body of a murderous fanatic by our 
soldiers in the same grave with a butch- 
ered pig. No greater insult, it is ex- 
plained, could be offered to the Moham- 
medan Moros. A juramentado (a fa- 
natic who has sworn to kill Christians 
in order that his family may be released 
from slavery) inflicted mortal wounds 


The Philippine 
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upon a cavalryman, and was shot, the. 


bullet that ended his life also killing the 
chief bugler of the regiment. By the 
order of the commander, it is asserted, 
the fanatic was buried in a grave outside 
the city walls. A pig was suspended 
over the grave by a derrick, the animal’s 
throat was cut in plain sight of the na- 
tives, and after three or four hours, the 
carcase was buried with the body of the 
juramentado, while the grave was 
guarded by soldiers. This enraged the 
Moros, it is said, and they became ag- 
gressive. Therefore it became necessary 
to attack and subdue them.—By the coast 
survey now in progress it has been ascer- 
tained that the archipelago contains 3,000 
islands, 1,700 of which bear names.— 
Beekman Winthrop, assistant executive 
secretary of the Commission, and recent- 
ly a candidate for Commissioner, has 
been appointed a judge of the Court of 
First Instance.-—The Commission recom- 
mends that the navigation laws be not 
applied to the islands until a sufficient 
number of American vessels ask for such 
action. Very few such vessels are now 
employed either among the islands or be- 
tween the islands and the States. 
& 

The reports that Presi- 
dent Diaz, of Mexico, is 
about to resign, altho de- 
nied at Mexico City, still keep in circula- 
tion, and it is generally believed that he 
will lay down his office some time before 
the expiration of his present term of office 
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on December 1st, 1904. Not only his age 
lends belief to this, but the fact that he 
desires to make a tour of Europe. There 
is a bill now before the Mexican Con- 
gress to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment creatine the office of a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and if this passes, as it undoubtedly 
will, the first incumbent of the office will 
doubtless be the successor of President 
Diaz. The only two candidates who have 
any real strength—and they seem about 
evenly matched—are J. V. Limantour, 
Minister of Finance, and General Reyes, 
a military hero of Indian extraction—In 
Santo Domingo peace but not quiet pre- 
vails. Some of the outlying districts are 
still in an anarchic state, and Minister 
Powell does not want the “ Newport” 
to leave yet. There are still rumors that 
some of the defeated leaders of Santo 
Domingo are sounding our Government 
as whether in return for a United States 
protectorate over Santo Domingo our 
Government will help put these leaders 
back in power.—Venezuela and Spain are 
at odds because President Castro obliged 
the Venezuelan arbitrator, whohadagreed 
with the Mexican arbitrator that Mexi- 
co’s award should be $40,000, to with- 
draw his decision. Thereupon the Span- 
ish umpire sided with Mexico, and in- 
stantly he was made the target of such 
Venezuelan abuse that he was forced to 
leave the country. Spain thereupon with- 
drew the exequaturs of all Venezuelan 
Consuls in Spain, and thus the matter 
hangs.—It is reported from Washington 
that, thanks to Minister Bowen’s media- 
tion, Venezuela and Colombia are likely 
soon to renew diplomatic relations. 
These, it will be remembered, were sev- 
ered at the-time of the revolutions in 
Colombia and Venezuela a few years ago, 
when each republic charged the other 
with instigating the series 


Herr Bebel, the Socialist 
leader and member of the 
Reichstag, last week took 
occasion of the discussion of the Budget 
estimates to deliver a bitter criticism on 
the Russian Government, such as is quite 
unusual in legislative assemblies and 
which much startled his hearers. He 
declared that the German police had put 
themselves at the service of the Russian 
police for suppressing political discon- 
tent, so that the Russian police acted in 
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Prussia as if they were at home. Dozens 
of them, he said, were in Berlin and else- 
where spying on Russian students or 
tesidents. “‘ Russia,” he declared, “ is es- 
sentially a barbarous state, against whose 
bestialities none of the European gov- 
ernments have made protest.” Herr 
Bebel then alluded to Kishineff, where, 
he said, the authorities “stood by and 
watched murders ;” asserted that a Rus- 
sian general had driven thousands of 
Chinese into the Amoor River, and said 
the arrest of a Russian spy at Sofia had 
resulted in finding among his papers 
“documentary proofs that Russia was 
privy to the plan to assassinate King 
Alexander months before the event oc- 
curred.” Herr Bebel severely attacked 
German policy also. The Government, 
he said, ought to use moral pressure to 
prevent difficulties in the Far East, where 
Russia could easily seize Kiao-chau. The 
increased naval expenses were attacked 
by him, and he said that if the Govern- 
ment was determined to build new 
squadrons the burden should not be put 
on the poor, but on the rich, and that 
$75,000,000 could easily be obtained from 
inheritance taxes. He did not like the 
imperial reception to Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, nor the spectacular presents of 
statues, etc., to foreign nations, all of 
which were a sign of weakness rather 
than of strength. Herr Bebel’s follow- 
ers were stirred to great enthusiasm, but 
the reply of Prime Minister von Bilow 
was received with equal acclamation by 
the Ministerialists. As to Mr. Vander- 
bilt, he said that the courtesies to him 
were in return for courtesies to Ger- 
mans in America. He bantered Bebel, 
telling him that his ideals would work 
only in Plato’s Republic, where all were 
angels, “and what an angel,” he said, 
“you would be!” Monarchies, he de- 
clared, did more for the people than do 
republics, and he adduced the social 
legislation in Germany, such as had been 
defeated in Switzerland. 


ot 


The new Italian Government, 


East ag 

em under Signor Giolitti, does not 
pe ; “ 

: find its path easy. The resigna- 

tion of his predecessor, Signor Zanar- 


delli, was necessitated by his age and ex- 
pected from the ill success of his adminis- 
tration, but was perhaps hastened by the 
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failure of the Czar to visit Rome. It is 
reported that the Czar was not at all 
satisfied that his person would be pro- 
tected against anarchist attacks. The 
financial position of Italy becomes more 
favorable, and a surplus of $20,000,000 
is reported, following a short succession 
of small surpluses, which go to reduce 
the debt slowly; but the taxes are very 
heavy, and the expense for the army and 
navy is so great that little is left for other 
needs. Signor Giolitti has found diffi- 
culty in filling his cabinet, as the strong 
Social Democratic Party of the Extreme 
Left refuse to become members of it, ex- 
cept on the condition that the military 
budget be nearly wiped out. Their opposi- 
tion may wreck his Government.—The 
wearisome obstruction in the Hungarian 
Diet has come to an end by an agreement 
between Count Tisza, the Hungarian 


Premier, and Francis Kossuth, leader of 


the Independence Party. Obstruction 
will now cease, and a crisis of the utmost 
severity will end. 
- - 

Startling mews has 
come from Alexan- 
dretta, 140 miles north 
of Beirit on the Mediterranean Sea, of 
trouble between the Turkish officers 
and the American Consul, William R. 
Davis, from Ohio. It is reported that 
Consul Davis was escorting an Ameri- 
can citizen of Turkish birth, named 
Attarian, on board the steamship in the 
harbor, when they were attacked by 
Turkish police, and Mr. Attarian was 
taken from him and_ imprisoned. 
Thereupon Consul Davis pulled down 
his American flag and left for Beirit, 
his life being in danger. It must be re- 
membered that while natives of Tur- 
key, mostly Armenians or Syrians, have 
come in considerable numbers to this 
country and been naturalized here, 
their return to their native country to 
visit their friends or for the purposes of 
trade is not welcomed, and the Turkish 
Government exercises the right to ex- 
pel them. This seems to have been 
done in the case of Mr. Attarian. It is 
not likely that this event will produce 
any international complications, altho 
it will give rise to demands for repara- 
tion, if the case is as represented. The 
Turkish side of the story seems to be 
that, on his return to Alexandretta from 
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a visit to his native city, Harpit, Mr. 
Attarian asked the assistance of Consul 
Davis that he might embark for Egypt. 
Mr. Davis so informed the authorities, 
who insisted that the consent of the 
Governor must be first obtained and 
the man be photographed. Mr.. Davis 
would not tolerate the delay, and at- 
tempted to embark Mr. Attarian, when 
the police interfered and arrested him 
at the quay. This led to a fight, when 
Mr. Davis and his officers struck the 
police and attempted to enter the guard 
house to rescue the prisoner, breaking 
windows and doors, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Davis threatened that if Mr. 
Attarian were not released within four 
hours he would himself leave, and he 
did so on the very vessel on which Mr. 
Attarian was to embark. The Ameri- 
can ships of war are still at Beirit, and 
are not likely to leave while this new 
complication is unsettled. It will be 
remembered that the chief demand 
which our Government has’ made of 
Turkey, for the same permission to 
carry on schools as is allowed to Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Russia, has 
not yet been granted. 
a 

The Armenians in Rus- 
sia are in a state of un- 
rest very nearly as 
dangerous to peace as that in Turkey, 
since the edict confiscating their eccle- 
siastical property for Government ad- 
ministration. There is so much fear of 
a general revolt that troops have been 
hurriedly sent to the Caucasus, and police 
chiefs have been replaced by military offi- 
cers, while seizures of arms have been 
made at Baku, and special precautions 
have been taken to guard the main rail- 
way. While the Czar’s decree of June 
12 is the chief occasion of the trouble, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this 
is all. It is the “ general policy of Russi- 
fication”’ which has evoked a strong 
Armenian reaction. Pacific, civilizing 
and neutral institutions, such as schools, 
libraries, benefit societies and charities, 
are persecuted simply because they are 
Armenian. The fact that the workmen 


Threatened 
Armenian Revolt 


have been able to organze strikes over so 
wide an area has inspired other sections 
of the population with the belief that they 
also may be able to act in defiance of 
The strikes were based 


the authorities. 
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on the economic requirements of a cer- 
tain section of the working class. The 
decree of June 12 affects the interests of 
the entire population. Formerly the peo- 
ple themselves, by the agency of men,in 
whom they had confidence, managed the 
property of the churches. The greater 
part of the revenues were employed to 
maintain educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. Itwas onlythe smaller part which 
served to pay the clergy, and the priest 
considered himself as employed by and 
as being at the service of his flock. Now, 
on the contrary, it is proposed to make 
the priest a State official and the obedient 
servant of the Czar. Against this policy 
the people unanimously protest, and the 
clergy, yielding to the popular pressure, 
are taking an active part in the movement 
of resistance. The Social Democratic 
League of the Caucasus, affiliated to the 
Social Democratic party of Russia, 1s 
taking an active part in defending the 
Armenian Church. Accounts to hand 
from Tiflis, Batum, Poti and other popu- 
lous centers represent the state of Ar- 
menian feeling in several areas in the 
Caucasus as one of extreme tension. In 
Tiflis itself Armenian proclamations of 
a highly seditious character have been 
discovered in considerable numbers, even 
in the principal aie 


Russia and He important event of the 
week in the diplomatic 

Japan struggle between Russia 
and Japan has been the unanimous adop- 
tion by the Japanese Diet of a resolution 
condemning the apparent slowness. or 
apathy of the Government in its resist- 
ance to the Russian aggressions in Man- 
churia, and the immediate dissolution 
thereupon of the Diet. The action of 
the Diet was extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented, inasmuch as it was taken not 
on a statement from the Cabinet, but on 
the simple opening address of the Em- 
peror. It was known that there was - 
great dissatisfaction, and that there had 
been a coming together of parties for 
pressure upon the Cabinet, which has 
succeeded entirely in keeping secret the 
details of the negotiations with Russia. 
An effort has since been made to show 
that this drastic action of the Diet was 
not taken with full consciousness of its 
import, but was hastily put through in 
a sort of daze, at the bidding of the 
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President of the Chamber, who had pre- 


pared the resolution. But the interim 
before the new Diet will meet in April 
gives the Cabinet a free hand to carry 
on the negotiations without interruption. 
It will be remembered that a vote of 
want of confidence does not in Japan, as 
in Great Britain, carry with it the over- 
throw of the Government, inasmuch as 
the Cabinet is responsible to the Emperor 
and not to Parliament. Prime Minister 
Katsura has received the imperial 
mandate to carry on the negotiations to 
a conclusion. A reply to the Japanese 
proposals has at last been received at 
Tokio, but what it is has not been made 
known. It was composed after a long 
conference of Count Lamsdorff, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, with the Czar. It 
is supposed that it concedes somewhat. 
and invites further discussion, thus not 
being final. It still looks as if the con- 
clusion will be, as intimated long ago, the 
permanent Russian occupation of Man- 
churia, and controlling Japanese influ- 
ence in Korea. The Russian protest 
against Korea’s opening Yongampho as 
a free port on the Yalu, opposite Man- 
churia, has not been withdrawn, and it 
excites much remark, as Russia does not 
deny that Korea is still an independent 
Power and has the right to open what- 
ever of her ports she pleases. But doubt- 
less such opening would be an injury to 
Manchurian trade across the river. While 
negotiations are going on for peace, 
preparations for war are diligently made. 
The Japanese war ships are reported en- 
gaged in evolutions and firing practice, 
and both fleets have been painted black, 
which is their war color. One fact not 
generally understood, that makes for a 
wise and safe conclusion of the negotia- 
tions, is the influence of the four sur- 
viving veteran creators of Japan, who 
have no official position and want none, 
but who are consulted by the Cabinet on 
every important point. These men are 
Marquis Ito, Marquis Yamagata, Count 
Inoue and Count Matsukata. No Cabi- 
net can work independently of them or 
hope to ignore them and survive. They 
represent the intellect and resourceful- 
ness which have made Japan what she is, 
and their influence is paramount in the 
State’s councils. The men now in chief 


responsible control within the Cabinet 
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are Count Katsura, Baron Komura, Gen- 
eral Teranchi and Baron Sone, and the 
four veterans ae Soee them. 

It is not wholly easy to un- 
derstand what lies behind 
the advance of the British 
force under Colonel Younghusband into 
Tibet, but it is likely that it is not all a 
matter of trade. There was a report last 
year that Russia had attempted to nego- 
tiate a treaty with China, which would 
have deprived China of all her suzerain 
rights in Tibet, and that this failed 
through the opposition of Great Britain. 
It must be remembered that while the 
local authorities in Tibet have control of 
local government, all diplomatic and 
military matters have belonged to the 
suzerain Power, which is represented by 
the Chinese Anbans, or plenipotentiaries, 
who reside in Lhassa. But it is now re- 
ported that, failing to make terms with 
China, Russia has entered into direct ne- 
gotiations with Tibet, ignoring the rights 
of China, and that accordingly China has 
hurriedly recalled her plenipotentiaries. 
This would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of Tibetan independence, but under 
the probable protection and virtual suz- 
erainty of Russia. This could not be 
agreeable to Great Britain, as it would 
open the way for Russia to advance on 
India, and it would explain why we hear 
nothing of any treating of Colonel 
Younghusband with the Chinese authori- 
ties, but only with Tibet. The trade of 
Tibet is wholly with China, and Tibet 
has had no good will for the British Gov- 
ernment in India. This is not strange if 
we recall one descreditable fact. In 1892, 
at the time of the former negotiations, 
one of the Tibetan commissioners who 
was assisting Mr. Hart was grossly in- 
sulted. He was pulled from his sedan 
chair carried by coolies, and dragged by 
his heels along the road to the police sta- 
tion. Englishmen were the authors of 
this outrage, and it was with difficulty 
that an apology was extracted from them. 
The Tibetan envoy retired in dudgeon to 
his own country and took no further part 
in the negotiations. The memory of 
such an insult is not easily lost, and it is 
not strange that Tibetans displayed no 
alacrity in meeting the mission at Kamba- 
jong, to which they were invited. 


The Position 
of Tibet 











The Greatness of Herbert Spencer 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, LL.D, 


Paoressor oF SocioLocy 1n Cotumsia UNIVERSITY 


HERE is no surer mark of human 
greatness than the inability of a 
great man’s contemporaries to de- 

fine his genius and to say wherein his 
supremacy consists. The mountain of 
three thousand feet stands clearly out- 
lined in the morning sun. There is no 
mistaking its features. Every crag and 
buttress is distinct. The high lights and 
the shadows of its broken surface are as 
sharply defined as if traced with pencil 
point. But who knows the mountain 
that lifts above the clouds? It stands 
vague in the distance, and the traveler 
does not even guess its hight. No ex- 
plorer’s foot can find a vantage point 
from which all its mighty walls can be 
seen in one comprehensive view. Linger- 
ing on its loftier peaks, the eye fails to 
measure the spaces that divide them, or 
to estimate the depths to the mazes of 
gorge and valley below. The mists that 
forever gather and dissolve about its 
slopes soften their lights and shadows 
into baffling and commingling mysteries, 
which no vision ever wholly fathoms. 
Of no modern thinker have so many 
or so various estimates been offered to 
the world as of Herbert Spencer. By 
his disciples he has been described as 
the greatest intellect since Aristotle. By 
his traducers he has been characterized 
as a purveyor of pretentious explanations 
of thg universe that already have passed 
into the shadow-world of bygone phi- 
losophies. One class of readers has 
found his pages charged with inspira- 
tion; another class has resented his or- 
derly exposition as mechanical and re- 
pellent. His very personality, as revealed 
in his philosophical system, kas been con- 
ceived by some among his critics as com- 
monplace, unrelieved by any touch of 
genial sympathy or illuminating humor ; 
and by’ others as heroic in its straight- 
forward. devotion to one single aim. 
These are the extremes of estimate. Be- 


tween them lies every imaginable shade 
of superficial impression and of critical 





appreciation. No human being of two 
generations, intelligent enough to know 
anything of the great issues of modern 
thought, has been wholly unmoved by 
the magnitude and power of this com- 
manding mind. Measured by the range 
of its influence, it stands alone among 
the intellects of modern times. The sum- 
mit that is seen from all distances and 
that baffles and deceives upon the nearer 
view is presumably loftier than others; 
it is broader based and more mysterious 
in its structure. 

From the beginning of his philosoph- 
ical career Mr. Spencer surveyed all 
fields of physical theory and of biological 
investigation, and all psychological, so- 
ciological and moral problems. His first 
important pamphlet, on “The Proper 
Sphere of Government,” soon expanded 
into the radical volume on “ Social Stat- 
ics,” offered a carefully constructed 
theory of human happiness. The first 
edition of “ The Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,” published in 1855, four years be- 
fore Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” ap- 
peared, clearly presented a conception of 
life and of mind as a continuing adapta- 
tion of organic and nervous changes to 
environing conditions, and outlined the 
hypothesis of evolution in most of its 
essential features. The essays that fol- 
lowed, including the famous papers on 
“Progress: Its Law and Cause,” and 
“The Social Organism,” contained in 
brief and striking presentation the sub- 
stance of the doctrine afterward sys- 
tematically set forth in exhaustive detail 
in the ten large volumes of the “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.” 

These volumes challenged the criticism 
of specialists in every department of ab- 
stract thought and of scientific research. 
The “ First Principles” raised all pos- 
sible questions of metaphysics and of 
physics. The “ Biology,” the “ Psychol- 
ogy” and the “ Sociology” put before 
the students of those great subjects con- 
structive systems that must stand or fall 
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by the verdict of men devoting their lives 
to detailed research in the wide fields of 
morphology and of physiology, of psy- 
cho-physics and of analytical psychology, 
of ethnography, culture history, econom- 
ics and political science. The “ Ethics,” 
in like manner, offered a philosophy of 
human conduct that must take its place 
as a permanent contribution, if at all, 
only when it had withstood the assaults 
of intuitionalists and idealists, of utili- 
tarians of the baser sort, and of hedon- 
ists of every degree of sublimation. That 
one man should have the audacity in 
these days of specialization to grapple 
with so great a variety of scientific prob- 
lems, the most difficult that the inquiring 
intellect can raise, was a mark of either 
sublime ignorance of the task under- 
taken, or of amazing insight into funda- 
mental principles that could be relied on 
to guide safely through the intricacies of 
phenomenal detail. The charlatan that 
essays such a labor is quickly exposed in 
all his intellectual nakedness. That Mr. 
Spencer avoided errors of detail, or al- 
ways of construction, no admiring stu- 
dent in any one of the sciences from 
which the “Synthetic Philosophy ” 
drew its materials would claim. But, 
when all destructive criticisms have been 
made, this astonishing fact remains, that 
it is impossible to-day for the specialist 
in physics, in biology, in psychology, in 
sociology, or in ethics to offer any new 
hypothesis or constructive doctrine with- 
out directly or indirectly defining its 
relation to the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. It is this fact that justifies the 
comparison of Spencer to Aristotle. For, 
in the whole history of human thought, 
these two men alone have so presented 
and interpreted the knowledge of their 
time that all other thinkers must of ne- 
cessity take a position of antagonism to 
these masters or of agreement with them. 

This fact alone would be a sufficient 
proof of pre-eminent greatness, but there 
is more to be said. An original mind 
must be judged by those positions that 
are in advance of his time at the moment 
when he takes them. Mr. Spencer’s 
reputation in his later years undoubtedly 
suffered because of the shortness of hu- 
man memories. A thousand examples 
could be marshaled, some of them hu- 
miliating and ridiculous, of men justly 
distinguished for their scientific attain- 
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ments, who have criticised Mr. Spencer’s 
work on the basis of ideas that, all un- 
sciously, they had absorbed from him. 
The whole philosophy of evolution has 
become so much the very warp and woof 
of human thought that we find it difficult 
to realize that in 1850 not more than half 
a dozen men in all Europe and America 
had so much as an inkling of its most 
fundamental ideas, and that of those one 
only grasped them in a constructive 
spirit, and saw that they held the inter- 
pretation not merely of organic changes, 
but even of the unfolding of the uni- 
verse, from star dust to the highest 
achievements of socially organized man- 
kind. Within the space of thirty years 
Mr. Spencer by his marvelous construc- 
tive power, and his not less marvelous 
gift of intelligible exposition, had made 
this conception so familiar to all men 
that since 1880 all men have imagined 
that mankind has always thought in 
terms of it, forgetting to whom they 
owed their enlightenment. Such an 
achievement would have been impossible 
but for one further element in the ex- 
traordinary combination of qualifications 
exhibited in Mr. Spencer’s intellectual 
equipment. To his constructive power 
and his gift of luminous exposition was 
added an extraordinary knowledge of 
concrete facts. Admitting that he has 
probably said some things about man and 
the universe that are not true, it must 
at the same time be said that probably no 
other man has lived on this planet who 
has known so many true things about 
the universe as Mr. Spencer did. 

The most unfair criticism of Mr. 
Spencer’s work at any time put forth was 
the assertion, often repeated, that special- 
ists in each branch of knowledge “cov- 
ered by the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” re- 
garded Mr. Spencer as a great contribu- 
tor to each science except his own. The 
biologists, it was said, held him to be a 
great psychologist and a great sociol- 
ogist, but not a trustworthy guide in 
biology. In like manner the psychol- 
ogists, we were told, quoted Spencer as 
an authority in biology and in sociology, 
but were unwilling to follow him in their 
own field; while the sociologists never 
tired of quoting from his biology and his 
psychology, but could not agree to ac- 
cept his “ Principles of Sociology.” 

It would take no exhaustive search 
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through the pages of modern scientific 
works in any of these branches to dis- 
cover that this ill-natured criticism is as 
wide as possible of the mark. In matters 
of detail any scientific treatise in these 
days must quickly become obsolete, but 
a great interpretive principle endures. 
And there is neither biologist nor psy- 
chologist of any standing who does not 
gratefully acknowledge that Mr. Spencer 
has contributed to his science certain 
principles of interpretation that will stand 
as enduring factors of all future research 
and exposition. As for sociology, I may 
not venture to speak for sociologists in 
general, but expressing my individual 
opinion, I do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Spencer should be regarded as the true 
founder of a scientific sociology, and as 
its greatest constructive thinker. 

To go into all the reasons for this 
judgment would require many pages, but 
two or three of them may very briefly 
be suggested. The first, of course, is 
that Mr. Spencer, viewing the phenom- 
ena of social change and organization, 
like all things else in the world, from the 
point of view of evolution, saw, as no 
one before him had seen, the relative in- 
significance of the schemes of politicians, 
the cure-all formulas of dogmatic re- 
formers, and even the catastrophic up- 
heavals of revolutionary movements. He 
saw that the evolutionary process in so- 
ciety, as in plant and animal life, takes 
the form of a continuing adaptation of 
organism to environment, and that in 
human history the essential phase of the 
adaptation is a molding of human char- 
acter to the relatively permanent circum- 
stances of collective life. This one part 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy has received 
less consideration than his conclusions on 
various other subjects, and yet it is sec- 
ond to nothing else in his writings in 
scientific significance or in practical im- 
portance. In his first book, “ Social 
Statics,” he cut loose once for all from 
the old conceptions of human nature as 
unchanging. He had grasped at the very 
beginning of his philosophical activity 
the truth that conduct and character were 
not created but have been developed, and 
that the developmental process has been 
an interplay of the living moral agent 
with the external conditions to which his 
life is adjusted. It was from this ger- 
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minal thought that the whole Spencerian 
philosophy of evolution sprang. It con- 
tained by implication the famous defini- 
tion of life as a correspondence of inter- 
rial changes to external changes, and the 
doctrine of the survival of the fit. The 
“Synthetic Philosophy,” indeed, might 
truthfully be described as a work which 
traced this thought, originally derived 
from a study of manners and morals, 
back to first principles of physical cor- 
relation, and then, retracing the steps, 
built up a synthetic doctrine of life, of 
mind, of society, and crowned the whole 
with a re-examination of ethics, con- 
ceived as a doctrine of the improvability 
of human nature. 

A second reason awarding the highest 
rank to Mr. Spencer’s “ Principles of 
Sociology ” is found in the insight with 
which he detected the dominant causes 
of social character. We never find him 
making the mistake of presenting the 
forms of social organization as of pri- 
mary importance. They are themselves a 
result of social character. Golden con- 
duct does not spring from leaden in- 
stincts, and instincts are created or modi- 
fied by habitual activities. If these are 
aggressive and cruel—because the en- 
vironment is one in which only the ag- 
gressively cruel are “the fit” that can 
survive—the social character and the in- 
stitutions are a mixture of authority, 
obedience and arbitrariness. If activi- 
ties are predominantly tolerant, peaceful 
and industrial—because the environment 
is one in which men can live without 
preying upon another—the social charac- 
ter and the institutions are spontaneous 
and liberal. Mr. Spencer’s theory of so- 
cial causation is thus neither purely psy- 
chological nor purely physiographic. If 
is rather a theory of the correlations of 
subjective states with external circum- 
stances; of social systems conceived as 
products of a human nature that is itself 
molded by the physical conditions of 
existence. It has a wider sweep than the 
political theories of such earlier writers 
as Hobbes and Rousseau, or of such 
“ economic interpretations of history ” as 
have more recently been in favor. 

A third reason, and the last that I shall 
name, for assigning pre-eminence to 
Spencer’s sociological views lies in pre- 
cisely that fact which nearly every one 





of his adverse critics has cited as a proof 
of incoherence, or even inconsistency, in 
his system. Mr. Spencer’s political doc- 
trine is an extreme individualism. It is 
alleged that long before he had grasped 
the principle of evolution he had accepted 
the political creed of Bentham and Mill, 
and was thenceforth unable to see that 
the social integration which he pictured 
as an evolutionist is inconsistent with 
that extreme of individual liberty which 
he had set up as an ideal in “ Social 
Statics.” This criticism betrays such an 
incomprehensible failure to grasp the 
most essential part of Spencer’s concep- 
tion of evolution that it is little short of 
reprehensible. Throughout his system 
Mr. Spencer distinguishes between sim- 
ple and compound evolution. Simple 
evolution is little more than that integra- 
tion or concentration of units which may 
be seen, for example, in the contraction 
of a cooling mass of once molten metal 
whose molecules are drawing together. 
There is no life, no progress, in evolution 
of this sort. These higher phenomena 
come only when integration, without be- 
ing arrested, is hindered and is com- 
plicated by differentiation. Not to go 
further into the abstractions of this sub- 
ject, it is enough to say that Mr. Spencer 
has shown with the utmost clearness that 
the highest types of social organization 
and achievement, to say nothing of the 
finer things of individual life, are not 
possible in a community where all other 
interests are sacrificed to the “ integra- 


tion ” of a military or socialistic solidar- 
ity. They are possible only where there 
is a sufficient integration—maintained 
not by force but by the spontaneous 
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agreements that occur to human natures 
of a high type—to insure co-operation, 
leaving the utmost freedom to the indi- 
vidual social unit to further develop his 
intellectual and moral nature by activi- 
ties not inconsistent with that general 
good which his own reason and con- 
science reveal to him. The more care- 
fully Mr. Spencer’s sociological and po- 
litical writings are studied in the light of 
the great generalizations set forth in the 
“ First Principles ” and in the “ Psychol- 
ogy,” the more clearly will it be seen that 
an ideal type of liberalism, rather than 
any mode of authoritative centralization, 
is the only social system that can realize 
all the highest potentialities of the evolu- 
tionary process. 

An appreciation of Mr. Spencer’s 
greatness would be altogether inadequate 
and misleading if no word were said of 
the character that was even greater than 
the intellect. In his unswerving devotion 
to his ideals Mr. Spencer was the living 
exponent of his own conceptions of hu- 
man nature at its best. His hatred of in- 
justice and of impurity was relentless. 
He cared nothing for the distinctions for 
which most men strive, and, despite the 
impression that he sometimes left upon 
men that did not know him well, and 
who mistook the physical limitations of 
an invalid for inherent traits of charac- 
ter, he had a rich endowment of sym- 
pathy and kindliness, and a profoundly 
reverent nature. Whatever may be the 
final estimate of his philosophical system, 
his character, as one of the few great 
leaders in the ranks of intellect who have 
lived as they have taught, will not grow 
less dim in the on-moving years. 

New York City, 
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Herbert Spencer: The Man 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 


[No one living is better quaiified to write of Herbert Spencer than Professor Hud- 


son, his intimate friend and private secretary for many years. 


Professor Hudson, before 


he lived with Mr. Spencer, was a London journalist and lecturer on English literature 


for the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


After he left Mr 


Spencer he came to this country and became assistant librarian at Cornell University 
and later Professor of English Literature at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. At the 
time of the Ross incident, however, he could not adhere to the course of the university 
and resigned with several other of the professors, who sympathized with Professor Ross. 
Since then he has been at work in England. Besides a number of books on purely lit- 
erary subjects, he is the author of “ Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 


—EDITOR. ] 


HE life of Herbert Spencer, written 
in detail, must be substantially the 
record of intellectual development 

and achievement ; its few external events 
of any importance may be set down in a 
very brief summary. Born in Derby, 
England, on the 27th day of April, 1820, 
the future philosopher sprang from a 
stock marked by great integrity and in- 
dependence, and thus came honestly to 
his own well-known mental and moral 
characteristics. He obtained his early 
training under the care, first, of his 
father, a teacher by profession, tho vastly 
in advance of the current educational 
theories of his time, and later, of his 
uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, a clergy- 
man of the English Church, broad in 
theology, and energetic in various lines 
of social reform. Judged by the com- 
mon standard—that of the amount of 
knowledge accumulated—Spencer’s edu- 
cation would hardly be pronounced a 
success; estimated from the standpoint 
of growth in power and personality, it 
would pr6dbably be difficult to overstate 
its. value. Despite the hope entertained 
for a while by his uncle, himself a Cam- 
bridge wrangler, the youth did not read 
for either of the great English universi- 
ties, but after a brief experiment in teach- 
ing took up civil engineering as a pro- 
fession, for which he seemed to be fitted. 
and one which, in those early days of 
railway excitement, promised a brilliant 
career. He was then about seventeen. 


For some eight or ten years he devoted 
himself, tho in a rather intermittent way, 
to his chosen work, which, however, he 
presently abandoned as, with the sub- 
sidence of the mania, he came to realize 





that the field was seriously overcrowded. 
Thus, at twenty-six, he had to cast about 
him for a fresh start. Spencer’s, it will 
be noted, was not one of those cases in 
which a man seizes firmly and at the out- 
set the work which is destined to absorb 
the best energies of his life. All that he 
had as yet done distinctly foreshadowing 
his later labors, had been done incidental- 
ly, in some “Letters on the Proper 
Sphere of Government,” which, original- 
ly issued in a newspaper in 1842, and 
afterward republished, are especially 
significant now as containing the first 
expression of his individualism. 

The fresh start, when at length made, 
was as sub-editor of the Economist news- 
paper, in London. This position, which 
he held from 1848 to 1853, whatever its 
drawbacks, had the advantage of yielding 
him a considerable margin of time for 
independent work; and that he turned 
this to good account was shown when, in 
1850, he brought out his “ Social Statics,” 
a volume of extraordinary originality and 
power, and one of the most thoroughly 
readable of all his writings. The way 
for this had been prepared, not only by 
the “ Letters” just mentioned, but also 
by the study and thought of many years, 
during which he had expressed what was 
then known as the Development Hy- 
pothesis, and adopted from Lamarck the 
general theory of the adaptation of or- 
ganisms to environment by the transmis- 
sion of acquired characters. Stress may 
here be laid on the fact that Spencer’s 
line of approach to systematic philosophy 
was, as his first volume shows, the line of 
practical interest; and as he began with 
ethical and social questions, so through- 
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out all his vast subsequent speculations, 
remote from daily life as they might often 
appear to be, the human bearing of his 
inquiries was never lost sight of. The 
principles of personal and social well- 
being represented the final purpose of his 
life-work, and to the establishment of 
these, as he himself stated, he regarded 
all other parts of it as subsidiary. 
“Social Statics,” however, brought 
Spencer to a clear sense of the innumer- 
able problems which start up on every 
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side in connection with the questions he 
had there attempted to answer. The re- 
sults presented thus proved to be the 
starting points of fresh investigation. 
For some years, feeling his way now in 
this direction and now in that, he busied 
himself mainly with the production of a 
number of masterly essays on various 
aspects of the development theory. In 
these, and in the first edition of the 
“ Principles of Psychology ” (1855), we 
can follow the gradual unfolding and 
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consolidation of his thought, and they, 
therefore, still form an admirable intro- 
duction to the great system, for which, 
indeed, they were so many preliminary 
studies. The conception of this System 
first definitely emerged in Spencer’s mind 
in 1858, and in March, 1860, he issued a 
detailed prospectus of the entire “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.” He counted upon 
twenty years for the completion of his 
plan. Begun in 1860 and ended in 1896, 
it actually occupied him for thirty-six 
years. 

As an example of sustained intellectual 
power hardly matched in history, and as 
a contribution of deep and far-reaching 
influence to the thought of the age, the 
series of volumes comprising the Syn- 
thetic System may be left to speak for 
themselves. But there is a personal and 
moral side to this astonishing achieve- 
ment upon which it is worth while to 
dwell; for even those who care nothing 
about philosophy should bear in mind 
the conditions under which the gigantic 
enterprise was commenced, and the diffi- 
culties through which it was pushed pain- 
fully forward to its close. I say nothing 
now of financial impediments, the scanty 
encouragement offered at first by even 
the cultured world, the constant misrep- 
resentations of adverse critics, the inter- 
ruptions entailed by work, explanatory 
or original, which from time to time the 
author found it necessary to undertake 
outside the main design. These things 
counted much against him; but they 
counted infinitely less than: his own state 
of seriously impaired health. The “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy ” alone contains some 
6,000 closely printed pages, every one of 
which is cOmpact of substantial thought ; 
and surely this would have been no mea- 
ger output by a robust man, in complete 
command of his working powers. But 
several years before the first line of 
“ First Principles ” was written Spencer 
had suffered a nervous break down, from 
which he never recovered; and as years 
went by he little by little sank into a 
condition of practical invalidism. From 
the beginning, he had not dared to an- 
ticipate more than three hours a day of 
regular work; as a matter of fact, he was 
ofter: compelled to content himself with 
the dictation of a paragraph or two of a 
morning, and again and again, some- 
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times for weeks or months at a stretch, to 
seek recuperation in absolute rest. More 
than once, indeed, in the frequently re- 
curring periods of utter physical exhaus- 
tion, there seemed nothing for him but 
to throw down the pen in despair. Yet 
still he persevered, tho for many years 
convinced that he was merely fighting 
for a forlorn hope. Viewed simply, there- 
fore, as so much work actually done in 
the teeth of obstacles which might well 
have broken the stoutest courage, the 
‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” could not easily 
be paralleled in literary annals; it stands 
as the mighty monument of a brave 
man’s steady endurance and _ single- 
hearted devotion to his life’s ideal. That 
at last the end should have been reached 
surprised Spencer himself as much as it 
did any of his friends. I remember that 
when, the first time I saw him after the 
concluding volume had been issued, I 
spoke some words of congratulation, he 
answered in a tone I shall never forget: 
“Yes, I am satisfied—I am satisfied! ” 

I think I am justified in saying that 
Spencer’s personality rarely made a 
favorable impression upon strangers. 
Knowing him intimately as I did, I have 
to depend in this matter mainly upon the 
opinions of others; yet I can quite un- 
derstand the difficulty which many seem 
to have experienced in getting into touch 
with him under the conditions of casuat 
intercourse. He was a reserved man; his 
manner, save toward personal friends, 
was habitually cold and distant ; there was 
nothing about him to set the chance 
comer—especially if he happened to be 
of the all-too-common lion-hunting order 
—at his ease. And even his friends had 
to make occasional and sometimes large 
allowance for the irritability which was 
an inevitable result of constant insomnia, 
dyspepsia and nervous prostration. After 
all, his heroic struggle to fulfil the pur- 
pose of his life told in many ways upon 
him, for it involved sacrifices, which in 
turn brought about some narrowing of 
personal interests and sympathies; while 
the fact that he never married, and lost 
most of his immediate relatives early in 
life, undoubtedly led him to dwell over- 
much within himself. But to emphasize 
a certain austerity which marked him in 
his more formal associations without at 
once adding that this was in reality only 
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the superficial aspect of a singularly 
strong, upright and noble nature would 
be to give an altogether false idea of the 
man. Absolute rectitude seems to me 
to have been the keynote of his character. 
Throughout his life, in small things as 
in great, he governed his conduct accord- 
ing to the most stringent principles of 
justice and right; and if his severe sense 
of what was due from others made him 
occasionally seem over-exacting—if in his 
judgments of men’s motives and actions 
he might sometimes appear to take or- 
dinary human weaknesses too little into 
account, he at all events claimed from 
other people not a whit more than he 
demanded of himself. And of the rest, if 
I may draw upon the memory of my own 
long relationship with him, he was a man 
whom intellectually and morally one 
might admire at a distance, but whom one 
grew to revere and love as one came to 
know more and more of him. The real 
emotional richness of his nature, his 
transparent simplicity and freshness, the 
depth of his sympathy and kindness, were 
not opened to the general world, and re- 
vealed themselves only at close touch. 
For all his reserve, for all his hatred of 
publicity, he was not by temperament a 
recluse. Ill-health and the urgent need 
of economizing his strength alone kept 
him out of many social activities he 
would otherwise have enjoyed. As it 
was, he was devoted to his friends; was 
fond of the genial intercourse of the din- 
ner table; and delighted in story and 
repartee. For a good many years, until 
indeed his nervous trouble assumed its 
more serious form, when he was well on 
toward seventy, he was a regular habitué 
of the Athenzeum Club, where he played 
a capital game of billiards (sometimes, I 
recollect, with a bishop for antagonist). 
And tho always a rather impatient reader 
of general literature, he was a passionate 
lover of music, which, during the years 
when I saw most of him, seemed to yield 
him his greatest solace and pleasure. 

It would, of course, be absurd to at- 
tempt in a few sentences either to give 
any outline of Spencer’s philosophic sys- 
tem or to offer criticism upon it; but a 
word may be ventured concerning his 
place in the history of the modern doc- 
trine of evolution. In the minds of prob- 
ably the large majority of people even 
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to-day that doctrine is still identified al- 
most entirely with the name of Darwin, 
whose “ Origin of Species ” is thus com- 
monly regarded out of perspective. 
Now, it would be simply impossible to 
exaggerate the depth and reach of the 
influence exerted by Darwin’s investiga- 
tions and conclusions. None the less, it 
is needful to insist that such investiga- 
tions and conclusions really lay in cer- 
tain narrowly defined fields, and were of 
a highly special character; and that what 
is called Darwinism is by no means 
synonymous or co-extensive with the 
theory of evolution at large. In brief, 
Darwin was primarily a biologist, and 
takes his place as one of the world’s 
epoch-makers in virtue of the fact that 
it was he who first definitely set forth and 
established the great principle of natural 
selection, or, as Spencer afterward termed 
it, the survival of the fittest in the strug- 
gle of existence. Spencer, on the other 
hand, conceived evolution as a universal 
process, and built his philosophy upon 
that conception ; biological evolution be- 
ing thus for him only one aspect of the 
general cosmic problem. Futhermore, it 
must be borne in mind that his System 
had been thought out in detail before the 
first publication of the researches of Dar- 
win and Wallace in 1858. As far back as 
1850 he had touched the theory of higher 
human evolution in “ Social Statics ”; in 
1852 he was already warmly defending 
the Development Hypothesis against ad- 
herents of Special Creation; in 1854, in 
“The Genesis of Science,” and the fol- 
lowing year in “ The Principles of Psy- 
chology,” he dealt with mental phe- 
nomena from the evolutionary point of 
view, and in 1857 he published a general 
(tho, as he afterward saw, an incom- 
plete) formula of evolution, organic and 
super-organic, in his remarkable essay 
on “ Progress: Its Law and Cause.” The 
mere mention of these titles suffices to 
show Spencer’s entire independence of 
the great scientist, who is too often ig- 
norantly spoken of as his master. 
Spencer’s philosophy, then, is, in a 
word, the philosophy of evolution; its 
object is to exhibit the life-history of the 
cosmos as a complex result of a universal 
process, the fundamental laws of which 
are first established and traced down to 
their ultimate explanation in terms of the 
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constant and necessary redistribution of 
matter and motion. The plan pursued by 
the author is from this point perfectly 
clear. To begin with, he had, in “ First 
Principles,” to formulate, inductively and 
deductively, the universal truths which 
were to furnish a basis for his proposed 
complete unification of knowledge. This 
done, he had then to carry such universal 
truths forward into the particular 
phenomena of life and mind, society and 
morality ; two volumes on Biology, two 
on Psychology, three on Sociology, and 
two on Ethics (making, with “ First 
Principles,” ten volumes in all), embrac- 
ing the entire scheme. How much or 
how little of this vast edifice is likely to 
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stand the test of time and criticism, is a 
question which must not here be con- 
sidered. But it is surely safe to prophesy 
that, come what may, Spéncer’s name will 
rank high among those of the immortals. 
The impulse given by him to workers in 
almost every field of thought and investi- 
gation testifies to the immense range and 
rare originality of his genius; and his 
“ Synthetic Philosophy ” itself, no mat- 
ter in what way it may hereafter be modi- 
fied or outgrown, will unquestionably be 
regarded by future generations not only 
as one of the grandest achievements of 
the century which brought it to birth, 
but also as a permanent landmark in the 
history of civilization. 
Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


New England 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER 


[This poem was originally published in the New England Review, October 18, 1830, 


while its author was editing that paper 


Two other poems by Whittier appear in the 
same number, both with his signature, while this was anonymous. 


The probable reason 


for this is the self-assertion of the last stanza, and perhaps the rather warlike tone of 


the first. 


When he published ‘“‘ Moll Pitcher,” two years later, this poem formed part 
of it, with the omission of the concluding lines. 


A row of asterisks took their place. 


As he never aliowed “ Moll Pitcher” to be included in any collection of his works, 


these lines will not be familiar to most of our readers. 


his biography.—S. T. PICKARD.] 


The last stanza was copied in 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock,— 
My own green land forever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior dream!— 
Oh, never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky that bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love— 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 
The broad-armed trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ;— 
Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 


Breathed o’er the brave New England born;— 
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Or mark the stranger's jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 

_ The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood its red. 
And sanctified in every part, 

Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart: 


Oh—greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France, 
And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beams glance, 
May wander where the orange-bough 
With golden fruit is bending low ;— 
And there may bend a brighter sky 
O’er green and classic Italy— 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 
And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb ;— 
And far towards the rising sun 
The palm may shake its leaves on high, 
Where flowers are opening, one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 
And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the rich mimosa stray, 
And through the Brahmin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play!— 
Yet, unto thee, New England, still 
Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 
Thy massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 
And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 
Of Oriental waves, which. glow 
And sparkle with the wealth below! 


Land of my fathers!—if my name, 
Now humble, and unwed to fame, 
Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 
Linked in eternal fellowship 

With visions pure and strong and high— 
If the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form, 
Like specters changed to beings warm; 
And over temples worn and gray 

The star-like crown of glory shine,— 
Thine be the bard’s undying lay, 
The murmur of his praise be thine! 












































































The Year’s Holiday Books 


The Work of John 8. Sargent, R.A. With an In- 
troductory Note by Mr. Meynell. Limited edi- 
tion. Illustrated with sixty reproductions in 
SE of Sargent’s finest paintings. 

cribner’s. $30.00 net. Edition de luxe, 
$100.00 net. 

Miniature Painters, British and Foreign. With 
some account of those who practiced in Amer- 
ica in the eighteenth century. By J. J. Foster. 
Illustrated by many reproductions of famous 
miniatures. Author’s edition, $35.00 net. 
Edition royal, $350.00 net. 

Hans Holbein the Younger. By Gerald S. Davis, 
M.A. With thirty photogravure plates and 
eighty collotype illustrations. Limited edi- 
tion: cloth and vellum back. $35.00 net. 

World’s Children. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by 
Dorothy Menpes. Elaborately illustrated with 
reproductions in color of children of many 
nations. Macmillan. 6.00. 

The Art of the Pitti Palace. With a short history 
of the Building of the Palace, a History of its 
Owners and an Appreciation of its Treasures. 
By Julia de Wolf Addison. Illustrated. 
Rubricated title-page. Page, Boston. $2.00. 

Eighty Drawings, Including the Weaker Sea, the 
Story of a Susceptible Bachelor. By C. D. 
Gibson. Scribner’s. $4.00. 

The History of American Sculpture. By Lorado 
Taft. With twelve full-page photogravures 
and one hundred and four illustrations in the 
text. Macmillan. $6.00 net. 

The Art Portfolio of the International Studio. 
Lane. $5.U0. 

The Art Album of the International Studio. Con- 
taining a collection of one hundred representa- 
tive plates from John Lane’s Magazine of 
Arts and Crafts, The International Studio. 
Title-page tinted and gilded. Many of the il- 
lustrations in color. 5.00. 

The Genius of J. M. W. Turner. Special Winter 
Number of The Studio. Several of the Turner 
pictures reproduced in color. Lane. $2.00 


net. 

Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylwania to the In- 
habitants of the British Colonies. By John 
Dickinson. Illustrated. With an Historical 
Introduction by R. T. H. Halsey. Edition lim- 
ited to 260 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper and 39 copies on Imperial Japan paper. 
The Outlook Company. $7.50. 

The Book of the Courtier. By Count Baldesar 
Castiglione. Illustrated from the Italian by 
Leonard Eckstein Opdycke. With twelve por- 
—_ and fifteen autographs. Scribner’s. 


In Arcady. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Illus- 
trated by Will H. Low. Decorative marginalia 
by Charles L. Hinton. Dodd, Mead. $1.80. 

Backgrounds of Literature. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Illustrated with drawings and photo- 

pets, _ Senctentes title-page. The Outlook 
0. 2.00. 

An English Village. A new edition of Wild Life 
in a Southern Country. By Richard Jefferies. 
With twenty-five pictures of nature and rural 
life, made in Wiltshire, by Clifton Johnson, 
and an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Title-page in tints. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


The Forest. By Stewart 
Edward White. Illus 
trated by Thomas Fog 
arty. The Outlook Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Magic Forest: A Modern 
Fairy Tale. By Stewart 
Edward White. Illus- 
trations in color and in 
black-and-white by C. 
E. Hooper and J. M. 
Gleason. Frontispiece 
in tint. Macmillan. 


1.50. 

The Book of Months. By BE. 
. Benson. Title-page 
in green tint. Margin- 
alia in color. Harper’s. 
$2.50. 


Poems. By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. With illustra- 
tions from his own de- 
signs. Edited by Blisa- 
beth Luther Cary. Rubri- 
cated title-page.  Illus- 
trations in tinted photo- 
gravure. Two volumes. 
Putnam’s. $6.50. 
Courtship of Miles 
Standish. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Chris- 
ty. Frontispiece and 
some other illustrations 
ro a Bobbs-Merrill. 


Hunting of the Snark; 
and Other Poems and 
Verses. By Lewis Car- 
roll. Illustrated by 
Peter Newell. Frontis- 
piece in colors. MHar- 
per’s. $3.00. 

When Malindy Sings. By 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs by the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club. 
Marginal decorations in 
tint by Margaret Arm- 
serone Dodd, Mead. 


1.50. 

Songs from the Hearts of 
Women. By Nicholas 
Smith. McClurg. $1.40. 

Christmas Songs and Easter 
Carols. By Phillips 
Brooks. Title-page rubri- 
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cated and pictorial. Engraved initial letters. 


Dutton. $1.00 net. 


Poems of Tennyson. Chosen, edited and with an 
introduction by Henry Van Dyke. Ginn. $1.50. 
In Beauty’s Realm. Handsomely illustrated. By 
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From “ Foll 
By Willia 
& Co. 


C. Allan Gilbert. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


Reflections of the Morning After. 
lustrated by Herman Lee Meader. 
frontispiece and marginalia in tint. 
Persian cloth. H. M. Caldwell Co. Boston. 75c. 


Written and il- 
Engraved 
Binding in 


owing the Deer.” 
m J. Long. Ginn 


$4.00. 
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Months and Moods. A Fifteen-Year Calendar, 
Versified and Diversified. By Edward Curtis. 
Rubricated title-page. Deckle edge paper. The 
Grafton Press. 

Love Bits. By Bilsie Elizabeth Johnson and Mary 


Rebecca Leonard. Lavender Binding. The 
Reed Publishing Co., Denver, Col. ° 
Men and Women. By Robert Browning. With 
Many Drawings by Henry Ospovat. Rubri- 
cated title-page and chapter headings. Dut- 


ton. $2.50. 

Marriage in Epigram: Stings, Flings, Facts and 
Fancies from the Thought of Ages. Compiled 
by Frederick W. Morton. McClurg. 80 cents. 

The Heart of Hyacinth. By Onoto Watanna. 
Frontispiece in colors. Marginal decorations 
by Kiyokichi Sano. Harper’s. $2.00. 

Castle, Knight and Troubadour. In an Apology 
and Three Tableaux. By Elia W. Peattie. [l- 
lustrated. Hand-made paper. The Blue Sky 
Press, Chicago. $2.00. 

Romance of the Bourbon Chateaug. By Elizabeth 
W. Champney. Frontispiece in colors. Copi- 

—_ illustrated. Putnam’s. $3.00. 

Cathedrals of Northern France. By Francis 

Miltoun. With eighty Illustrations, Plans and 

Diagrams by Blanche McManus. Page. $1.60 


net. 

The High History of the Holy Graal. Translated 
from the Old French by Sebastian Evans. 
LL.D. With decorative drawings by Jessie M. 
King. Dutton. $3.50. 

The Story of King Arthur and His Knights. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle. Pictorial 

frontispiece. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Theory of Advertising. A Simple Exposition 

of the Principles of Psychology 

in Their Relation to Successful 

Advertising. By Walter Dill 

Scott, Ph.D. Illustrated. Small, 


Maynard. -00. 

A Hermit’s Wild Friends: or, Eight- 
een Years in the Woods. By 
Mason A. Walton (The Hermit 
of Gloucester). Pictorial title- 
age. Copiously illustrated. 
ana Wstes. $1.50. 

Following the Deer. By William J. 
Long. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Frontispiece in tint. Ginn. $1.25. 

A Little Brother to the Bear: And Other Animal 
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Stories. Bye William J. Long. Illustrated by 

Sreo Copeland. Title-page in tint. Ginn. 
wv. 

The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. Illustra- 


tions in color. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The Flower Beautiful. By Clarence Moores Weed. 
Decorated cover. Copiously illustrated. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do. By 
lila Elizabeth Kelley. Fully illustrated. 
Dana Estes. $1.20. 

Old Paths and Legends of New England: Saunter- 
ings Over Historic Roads, with Glimpses of 
Picturesque Fields and Old Homesteads in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire. By Katharine M. Abbott. Many illus- 
trations. Putnam’s. $3.50. 

American Myths and Legends. 
Skinner. Illustrated. 
Deckle edges. 2 vols. 


By Charles M. 
Rubricated title-page. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50 


net. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By 


John Fiske. Illustrated by portraits, maps, 
fac-similes, contemporary views, prints and 
other historical materials. Two volumes. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $8.00. 

Stately Homes in America from Colonial Times to 
the Present Day. By Harry W. Desmond and 
Herbert Croly. Illustrated with one hundred 
and fifty full-page views. Rubricated title- 
page. Appleton. $7.50 net. 

By Alice 


Two Centuries of Costume in America. 
Morse Earle. Illustrated from photographs 
collected by the author. Rubricated title 
page. Two volumes. Macmillan. $5.00. 
Ngypt. Painted and described by R. Talbot Kelly. 
Illustrated in color. Macmillan. $6.00. 
Thoughts for Every-Day Living. From the spoken 
and written words of Maltbie Davenport 
Babcock. Frontispiece in photogravure. Bind- 
ing in limp leather. Scribner’s. $2.00. 
Friendship. By Hugh Black, M.A. With an in- 
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troductory note by W. Robertson Nicoll, D.D. 
Frontispiece and Borders Throughout in Tint. 
Revell. $1.50 net. 

Among the Great Masters of the Drama: Scenes 
in the Life of Famous Actors. Thirty-two re- 
productions of famous pictures, with text. 
By Walter Rowlands. MRubricated title-page. 
Dana Estes. 20. 

The Love Affairs of Great Musicians. By Rupert 
Hughes. Frontispiece in photogravure. ‘wo 
volumes. L. C. Page. .20. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of English Authors. 
By Elbert Hubbard. Title-page in red line. 
Illustrations in photogravure and copper plate. 
Morris, Browning, Tennyson, Macaulay, Byron, 
Addison, Burns, Milton, Johnson, Southey, 
Coleridge, Disraeli. Putnam’s. .50. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Musicians. 
y Elbert Hubbard. Title-page in red line. 
Illustrations in photogravure. Mozart, Brahms, 

Handel, Chopin, Liszt, 


Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
chumann, Bach, Beethoven. 


Verdi, Paganini, 
Putnam’s. $2.50. 
Famous Actors and Actresses in Their Homes. By 
Gustav Kobbé. With numerous illustrations, 
, from photographs. Little, Brown. 

$3.00 net 


Cruising in the Caribbean with a Camera. B 
Anson Phelps Stokes. Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead. 2.00. 

Angel’s Wickedness: A True Story. By Marie 
Corelli. Walter R. Beers. 75 cents. 

Boston: The Place and the People. By M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. Illustrated by Louis A. 
Holman. Frontispiece in tint. Macmillan. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Adelaide Anne Proctor. With 
an introduction by Charles 
Dickens. Rubricated title-page. 
Frontispiece in photogravure. 
Crowell, ’ 

In Argolis. By George Horton. With 
introductory note by Dr. Eben 
Alexander, late United States 
Minister to Greece. Illustrated 
from original photographs. Tinted 
frontispiece. Illustrations in soft 

R brown. McClurg. $1.73. 

City of the King: What the Child Jesus Saw: 

and Heard. By Mrs. Lew Wallace. With 

illustrations. Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Thirty- 

one illustrations in Puritan costume by Har-- 

old Copping. Revell. $1.50 net. 

Book of Italian Travel. (1580 to 1900.) By- 

H. Neville Maugham. Binding in limp leather.. 

Dutton. $3.00 net. 

Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Williams, Jr.. 

Illustrations from photographs. Houghton,,. 

Mifflin. $3.00. 

In the Palaces of the Sultan. By Anna Bowman: 
Dodd. Illustrations in black-and-white and! 
in photogravure. Dodd, Mead. $4.00. 

Over the Border. By Robert Barr. With colored: 
Oe ce by Frank T. Merrill. Stokes. 


$1.50. 
The Mark. By Aquila Kempster. Illustrated im 
color by H. H. Foley. Doubleday, Page. $1.50.. 


The 
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The holiday offering of books this 
season includes a number of very elabo- 
rate specimens of book making. There 
seems to be a decided tendency toward 
the use of color in illustration. This 
tendency is reflected in the color plates 
reproduced in the present number of 
THE INDEPENDENT. The three-color 
process, while as yet by no means per- 
fect, has, nevertheless, reached a stage 
where many excellent results are ob- 
tained. The popularity of the photo- 
gravure process in illustration where 
color seems undesirable continues. 











In the following notices a selection has 
necessarily been made from the best of 
holiday books. While the omission from 
this list does not necessarily signify a 
lack of merit on the part of a book not 
reviewed, nevertheless, we feel confident 
that the books hereafter noticed are all 
more or less meritorious: 

Perhaps the most conspicuous art book 
of the year is Mrs. Meynell’s volume on 
The Work of John S. Sargent. This 
book has been long in preparation, but 
now that it is published 
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treat. An even hundred pictures of chil- 
dren has been gathered from the four 
quarters of the globe. Children of all 
sorts and conditions have been painted 
by Mortimer Menpes, and then repro- 
duced in color in this book under his 
own superintendence. The result has 
been eminently satisfactory. The pic- 
turesque naturally has been given promi- 
nance, but the racial characteristics of 
the children have been preserved, and the 
English type, for example, could never 
be mistaken for the 





its delayed appearance 
justifies the time spent 
upon it. Its pictures 
constitute a striking gal- 
lery of celebrities as well’ 
as a series of modern 
masterpieces of the art 
of which Mr. Sargent is 
probably the most fa- 
mous living exponent. 
The volume includes the 
recently executed por- 
trait of President Roose- 
velt, the late Henry G. 
Marquand, Mrs. Mar- 
quand, Mrs. Endicott 
and Joseph Jefferson. 
The illustrations in pho- 
togravure show this art 
in its highest perfection. 
The volume is superb. 
Another of the finest 
of the holiday art books 
in folio size is Miniature 
Painters, British and 
Foreign, with Some Ac- 
count of Those Who 
Practiced in America in 





French or German or 
any other. The same is 
true in other cases. The 
black and white repro- 
duction of the Russian 
girl that accompanies 
this article loses much 
because it is acromatic. 
The illustration as print- 
ed in the book shows a 
color combination that 
could only originate in 
Russia. 

Among art books, The 
Art of the Vatican of 
last year is followed this 
season by The Art of the 
Pitti Palace. There is 
no gallery of its size in 
the world so _ replete 
with gems of art and 
acknowledged _master- 
pieces of the Golden Age 
of painting in Italy as 
the Pitti Palace. The 
growth of the collection 
here and the various 
halls in which the art 
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treasures are displayed 








A number of beautiful . Mremnee ~~ Pent on have been described 
se “Two enturies 0 Yostume.”’ : 
miniatures from  cele- (Genin} Maoutiie On and to some extent illus 


brated collections appear 
in the pages of the two volumes of this 
book, one of which, a miniature of 
the youthful Napoleon, is reproduced 
herewith. 

Still another grand folio volume is 
Hans Holbein, the Younger, which con- 
tains many magnificent examples of this 
justly celebrated artist’s work. Henry 
VIII and many of his wives and con- 
temporaries live in this book’s pages be- 
cause of Holbein. 

In World’s Children there is a pictorial 





trated. 

A Christmas holiday season without a 
Gibson book would seem like peaches 
without cream. This year it is called 
Eighty Drawings, including The Weaker 
Sex, The Story of a Susceptible Bach- 
elor. Through the pages of this book 
the ever popular Gibson girl trips lightly 
and: otherwise disports herself to the 
edification of those who look upon her as 
drawn by the only Gibson. 

A Gibson conceit entitled “ A Happy 
Faculty ” follows: Young Tutter (to 
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hostess): “I have had a very pleasant 
evening. But, then, I always manage 
to enjoy myself, no matter where I am.” 

A very desirable contribution to the 
history of American art is made in The 
History of American Sculpture, which 
inaugurates a series of books which are 
intended to cover the graphic, the plastic, 
the illustrative, the architectural, the 
musical and the dramatic arts. Many 
illustrations embellish the book and make 
the text more effective than could other- 
wise be the case. Sculpture is a noble 
art and has long waited for such a 
historian as is Mr. 
Taft. 

The Art Port- 
folio of the Inter- 
national Studio 
contains a selection 
of fifteen of the 
choicest color ‘and 
photograyure plates 
from the parts of 
the International 
Studio. These are 
mounted on card 
mats, ready for 
framing, if desired. 
In The Studio Art 
Album appears a 
somewhat similar 
collection of one 
hundred of the 
finest plates, both 
black and _ white 
and in color, from 
the parts of the /n- 
ternational Studio. 

The special win- 
ter number of The 
Studio is devoted to The Genius of J. 
M. W. Turner. From various sources a 
representative selection of the drawings, 
paintings and engravings of this artist 
have been assembled and the reproduc- 
tions show the work of the great master 
in all the different periods of his artistic 
career. The accompanying text is com- 
prehensive and very complete. 

Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania 
is one of the most satisfactory examples 
of this season’s book making. The let- 
ters themselves have been reproduced 
from the Pennsylvania Chronicle and 
Universal Advertiser, of 1767. They 
have been arranged and introduced by 
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Mr. Halsey, from whose hands we have 
also had the magnificent volume, Pictures 
of Early New York on Dark Blue Staf- 
fordshire Pottery. The letters are valu- 
able contributions to history. The dainti- 
ness of their get-up will commend them 
to book lovers. The paper is deckle 
edged, the letterpress has beautifully 
wide margins, and even the jacket is 
ornamented with a most effective gold 
line that follows the front and back edges 
of the volume. Its very simplicity gives 


it individuality. The book was printed 
at the Gillis Press. 


The Book of the 
Courtier, which 
was issued some 
time ago in more 
elaborate form, is 
now published with 
less expensive 
plates and _ bind- 
ing, so that the 
book will be found 
available by those 
interested in the old 
Italian ideals con- 
cerning the Court- 
ier as set forth in 
the text, but who 
do not feel able 


to buy limited 
editions. 
Hamilton W. 


Mabie’s Under the 
Trees of last year 
is followed this 
season by In Ar- 
cady. The theme 
in both these is 
the same, but the 
stimulation of Nature, the joys of the 
woods, the fields, the very roadsides, in 
the various moods of an enthusiast, to 
whom such things strongly appeal, is 
freshly set forth. Another subject with 
which Mr. Mabie has concerned himself 
is Backgrounds of Literature. In his 
easy, graceful style he has described 
Wordsworth and the Lake Country, Con- 
cord and Emerson, the Washington 
Irving Country, and other interesting 
backgrounds. 

An English Village is a new edition 
of Wild Life in a Southern County, by 
Richard Jefferies. It is probably the 
most attractive of Jefferies’s works for 
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American readers. Nothing, perhaps, that 
is more charming or more faithful to real- 
ity has been written of the English coun- 
try. Mr. Mabie again writes a pleasant 
introduction. 

Stewart Edward White is another man 
who has got near to nature’s heart in 
The Forest. His point of view is not 
the same as Mr. Mabie’s, but he feels the 
inspiration of the wcods, the camp, the 
canoe, the river, the hills, and, quite as 
strongly perhaps, the catching of certain 
fish. The Magic Forest, by the same au- 
thor, is a modern fairy story with wood 
motifs, and delightful color plates. One 
of these is reproduced in this issue. 

The Book of Months differs from the 
books just mentioned not a little, but it is 
charged with something of philosophy 
and much of charm, notwithstanding its 
English setting and environment. There 
is many an unobtrusive lesson for 
Americans in this book. The author has 
delightfully caught the spirit of the 
changing year and the sequence of the 
months. 

Following her former studies 
Tennyson, Browning William 
Morris and the Rossettis, Miss 
Elisabeth Luther Cary con- 
tributes a book on the Poems 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in 
two volumes, as her share of 
the holiday offerings of books. 
The present book has been 
made uniform with those pre- 
viously issued by Miss Cary, 
and it is marked with the pains- 
taking care and judicial selec- 
tion of material that is char- 
acteristic of this writer, who 
is becoming more prominent 


of 


every day in the literary 
world. 
Christy’s illustrations are 


features in the Bobbs-Merrill 
version of The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. Forty-two 
drawings by this artist, some 
of which are in color, are in- 
troduced, and the volume be- 
comes in consequence most 
attractive. The old story takes 
on added interest because of 
the illustrations, and the book 
is a typical holiday publication. 
Priscilla and John Alden, as 
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exemplified in the pages of this publica- 
tion, will appeal to hundreds of people 
as a new audience through the medium 
of Christy’s fancies. 

Peter Newell follows his illustration 
of Through the Looking-Glass and What 
Alice Found There of last year with a 
similar treatment of Lewis Carroll’s The 
Hunting of the Snark and Other Poems. 
The art of Peter Newell is unlike the art 
of any one else. He appeals to children, 
it seems, in an especial manner, and there 
is more joy on their part over Newell’s 
quaint illustrations than is the case with 
the pictures from the hands of ninety- 
nine out of one hundred illustrators. The 
binding of the book is in white vellum. 

Under the inspiration of Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, the negro takes on more 
of romance than would perhaps be the 
case if there were no Dunbar. In When 
Malindy Sings we have some new 
verses of his, the reading of which can- 
not but be made exceedingly pleasant, 
because of the very agreeable illustrations 
that have been effectively lavished upon 
the book’s pages. 


From “ World's Children.” (Menpes;) 
Macmillan 
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Another volume in the department of 
poetry that is pleasing, but which lacks 
the charm that comes through illustra- 
tion, is Songs from the Hearts of Women. 
The author has gathered together one 
hundred famous hymns which have come 
from the hearts of women. Hence the 
book’s title. It is an interesting holiday 
contribution to hymnology. Still another 
volume of verse, illustrated and orna- 
mented, is entitled Christmas Songs and 
Easter Carols. Eight poems by Phillips 
Brooks are included. The book was 
printed by D. B. Updike at the Merry- 
mount Press, Boston. 

Poems of Tennyson, chosen and edited 
with an introduction by Henry Van 
Dyke, contains a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure that reproduces a bust of the 
Baron D’Eyncourt, by William Ordway 
Partridge. Other illustrations scattered 
through the volume are also in pho- 
togravure. Dr. Van Dyke, in his intro- 
duction, accords Tennyson a place in 
literature as the most representative poet 
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of the English speaking world in his 
own epoch. 

A number of poems, some old and some 
new, have been pleasantly illustrated in 
the volume which has for its title In 
Beauty's Realm. One of the illustrations 
from this book is reproduced with this 
article. It accompanies Robert Her- 
rick’s song, as below: 


“1 dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


“No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee.” 


The Persian cloth binding used upon 
Reflections of the Morning After is 
very striking. It is not the only charm 
of the book by any means, however. It 
opens with the following bit of verse: 














SOCIETY. 
“Play a little ping-pong, 
Have a little chat, 
Make a little chocolate fudge, 
Then go find your hat. 
Say you’ve had a jolly time, 
As she waves her fan, 
Now, isn’t that exciting sport 
To tempt a healthy man?” 


This is fairly indicative of the 
brightness that characterizes the 
little book. This is the kind of 
a book that one would never 
think of buying, but after it has 
been purchased you get a lot of 
fun out of it. 

A fifteen-year calendar is a 
novel and interesting detail in 
Months and Moods. The verse 
is light, but the calendars would 
serve to encourage the preserva- 
tion of the book. Love Bits, like- 
wise, belongs in this group. 
Some prose is included with the 
verse, but this strengthens rather 
than weakens the book. 

That is a charming edition of 
Browning’s Men and Women 
that has been made available this 








Queen Jane Seymour. 1537, Vienna. Painted by Holbein. 


From “ Hans Holbein. the Younger.” (Davis.) 
millan 


year, the illustrations of which 
Mac- are by Henry Ospovat. These 
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suggest Aubrey Beardsley, but they 
seem to harmonize well with the Brown- 
ing text. 

In these latter days when men and 
women are marrying who never married 
before a book such as Marriage in Epi- 
gram will be sure of a welcome. When 
a sailor goes to sea, if he had no chart 
and no guide he would be very badly off. 
Possibly the same would not be quite so, 
true of the benedict who had not a copy 
of Marriage in Epigram in his library, 
but all the same it is an amusing book and 
well worth while. 

There are not nearly so many Japanese 
books this year as was the case twelve 
months ago, but 
one by Onoto 
Watanna, in the 
Japanese series in- 
augurated by her 
and entitled The 
Heart of Hyacinth, 
has to do with a 
Japanese romance. 
The atmosphere is 
Japanese and so is 
the decoration of 
the book. Some of 
the Japanese le- 
gends and tradi- 
tions have been 
skillfully blended 
with the text. 

A story of the 
elder gardens of 
France, of the flow- * 
ers of chivalry and 
the rose of song, pleasantly told, is that 
entitled Castle, Knight and Troubadour. 

For many years Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney has strolled in the enchanted gardens 
of Versailles and the result has been the 
gathering of much material that has been 
tastefully arranged for publication. 
Romance of the Bourbon Chateauz is in 
a series written by the author of the 
present volume. An author who writes 
after seeing with the eyes of an artist 
writes as Miss Champney does, very 
charmingly. 

In The Cathedrals of Northern France 
the author has divided them into six 
parts and ten appendices. A wealth of 
illustration has been made a part of the 
book. These include Notre Dame de 
Reims and others more or less famous. 


John Lane 
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Fille & la Médaille, by L. Lévy-Dhurmer. From 
“The Art Album of the International Studio.” 
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The grand and glorious Cathedrals of 
Northern France have been considered 
by the author with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm, and the result has been to 
lift the volume somewhat above the do- 
main of a conventional guide book. 

The High History of the Holy Graal 
has been translated from the Old French 
by Sebastian Evans and illustrated by 
Jessie M. King. This book will particu- 
larly interest all those who love to read 
of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. The original story of Sir 
Perceval and the Holy Graal, which is 
the most holy vessel that is called Graal, 
wherein the precious blood of the Savior 
was received on the 
day that he wes 
put on rood and 
crucified in order 
that he might re- 
deem his people, 
has been compre- 
hensively set forth 
without  abridge- 
ment, as it left the 
hands of its first 
author. The ad- 
ventures of Pere- 
dur and Lancelot, 
their brother 
knights, and the 
troubadours, as well 
as other related 
matters, run lightly 
through the pages 
of the volume. 

More about King 
Arthur is contained in The Story of King 
Arthur and His Knights. The hero of 
this tale was perhaps the most honorable 
and gentle knight who ever lived in all 
the world. The noble band with which 
he was associated consisted of chivalrous 
fellows, the deeds of all of whom go to 
make up fascinating stories. The in- 
cident of the Sword Excalibur is strik- 
ingly retold. 

Mr. Scott has gone somewhat afield 
in his Theory of Advertising as holiday 
books go, but in our day there is so much 
advertising to be done that it may well 
be considered in a holiday book. Such 
a theme can do no harm and may easily 
do some good. When we remember that 
the business men of the: United States 
are spending $600,000,000 a year in 
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printed forms of advertising it becomes 
interesting to know something of the 
theory of the art so as to get the desired 
result. The theory of advertising thus 
becomes a very desirable gift book. One 
incidental illustration of what the ideal 
advertisement should bring about is in- 
stanced by the author in his reference to 
the Dutch tulipomania and its far-reach- 
ing influence. If the reading of this book 
is to bring about the writing of adver- 
tisements that shall be business getters 
to the extent signified by the Dutch mania 
for tulips, which prevailed during the 
seventeenth century, no advertiser can do 
without it, and it may well be included 
among the gift books. The text is 
worthy of note even if it should not be 
found absolutely authoritative. 

We have been rather inclined to look 
askance at the hermit of the story books 
and to think of such a person somewhat 
unkindly, but if there be an unreasoning 
prejudice against hermits as a class, this 
is swept away when A Hermit’s Wild 
Friends reveal the joys that are derivable 
from eighteen years in the woods. There 
is much to learn of Nature and her 
methods that cannot be learned by those 
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who walk on city streets and who dwell 
in city houses. The hermit writer ad- 
vances some unusual theories regarding . 
animal habits, but he is pertinent when 
he writes ‘‘ You would better investigate 
carefully before denying the probability 
of any one of these claims.” Mr. Walton 
finds that squirrels, mice, bees, crows and 
other birds all have stories to tell that 
are full of charm to those blasé in the 
city. 

The studies of William J. Long in his 
School of the Woods of last year are 
continued this season in Following the 
Deer and A Little Brother to the Bear. 
The demand for books in the Nature 
series continues strong and the Long 
books have a well deserved popularity. 
Several of the publishers have found it 
good policy to issue books of this kind 
and some new writers on nature study 
have arisen during the year just closing. 

The Call of the Wild has been so 
much talked about that is only needful 
to call attention here to the color plate 
from this book that we reproduce in this 
issue. 

One of the first books to be devoted 
to the decorative use of flowers is 





Putnam’s 























entitled The Flower Beautiful. The 
importance of harmony in color and form 
not only between the flowers used, but 
likewise between their receptacles and 
surroundings, is pointed out and made 
the book’s theme in a thoroughly prac- 
tical and very attractive way. 

The curious combination of things 
that it is possible for intelligent girls 
to do are collected and arranged in the 
book which has for its title Three Hun- 
dred Things a Bright Girl Can Do. It 
would astonish 
the Puritans and 
some others to 
read the chapter 
headings. Art, 
fancy work, 
wood carving, 
rug making, bas- 
ketry, pyrog- 
raphy, joinery 
and a host of 
other occupations 
lie open to girls 
to-day as never 
before, without 
mentioning ath - 
letics, house- 
wifery and things 
that are some- 
times put down 
as the destiny of 
women. The 
book is academic 
in style and very 
helpful and sug- 
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ages are made is the Whittier Home, at 
Haverhill, Mass. A reproduction of one 
of the rooms in this historic homestead, 
which accompanies this article, shows a 
typical open fire place, spinning wheel, 
bed warmer, bellows, colonial chairs, can- 
dlestick and an old-fashioned rag carpet 
mat. 

Charles M. Skinner, whose former 
collection of American folk-lore stories 
was so successful, has now published 
another book called American Myths and 
Legends. The 
charm of the first 
series continues in 
the collection he 
has now made 
and the holiday 
season cannot but 
be brighter and 
cheerier because 
of this book than 
would have been 
the case without 
it. The book is 
dedicated to his 
friend, Dr. J. H. 
Hunt. 

The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies 
in America, in 
beautiful holiday 
edition, will con- 
stitute a valued 
addition to any 
library. The au- 
thor’s narrative is 


gestive. It will “ minute, accurate 
make an_ excel- and fascinat- 
lent Christmas ing.” 

present for a girl Copyright, 1903, Fox, Duffield & Co. Many of the 


known to be am- 
bitious. 

The legends 
and traditions of New England are par- 
ticularly interesting and readable as set 
forth in Old Paths and Legends of New 
England. Lovely nooks and corners of 
the country have been sought out and 
pictured in a very charming manner, 
while the homes of the country, as well 
as those who made the homes what they 
have come to signify, have been given 
a place in this book, all of which makes 
interesting reading, whether one has or 
has not lived in the region. One of the 
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New England homes to which pilgrim- 





Illustration to Robert Herrick’s “ Song.” 
(Gilbert.) Fox, Duffield & Co. 


“homes pictured 
and described in 
Stately Homes in 
America are little short of princely in 
their magnificence. There are two views 
of the White House and a pictorial 
collection of less notable but quite as 
beautiful homes contained in the book. 
Most of those who read about these 
houses cannot for various reasons visit 
them, but any one can read about and 
enjoy the grouped pictures. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has drawn 
upon her apparently inexhaustible stock 
of material for another of her pleasing 
contributions to our knowledge of Co- 
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lonial times. The title of her last publi- 
cation is Two Centuries of Costume in 
America. Both costume and art find 
places in the new Earle book, and there 
are included numerous reproductions of 
portraits by famous English and Amer- 
ican artists. American costume has 
hitherto been sadly neglected, but has 
now for the first time something like ade- 
quate treatment. The book merits high 
praise. 

The chief merit of Egypt, Painted and 
Described, lies in its illustrations, which 
are reproductions of seventy-five water 
color paintings, made by the author, of 
typical Egyptian scenes. The accom- 
panying text is slight and makes no pre- 
tense to being a serious study of Egypt 
and its customs. It is pleasantly read- 
able, and, with the pictures, more than 
accomplishes the writer’s stated purpose 
of conveying to the reader a “little of 
the fascination of the country.” Now 
that Cairo is beginning to rival St. Au- 
gustine as a winter resort, a work such 
as this, intended to stimulate the inter- 
est of the pleasure seeker rather than that 
of the student, meets a growing want; 
and as it leads the reader into places well 
out of the beaten track, by showing him 
pictorially their beauties, it is better than 
any guide book which leaves everything 
to the imagination. 

There is something of the religious 
that cannot be divorced from the holi- 
days. Asa tribute to this idea, Thoughts 
for Every Day Living has much to com- 
mend it. Churchmen and others will find 
much solace in the book. 

Hugh Black’s Friendship has been 
daintily reprinted with borders and 
chapter headings in tint. It will appeal 
particularly to Y. M. C. A. young men. 
The introductory note, by W. Robertson 
Nicoll, is an appreciative tribute to the 
author. 

Among the Great Masters of the 
Drama sets forth scenes in the lives of 
famous actors, and when one has seer. the 
crowds gather about the stage entrance 
of even a “ten, twent’ and thirt’” thea- 
ter to see the various members of the 
company leave the building we can bet- 
ter understand the following that the 
great actors had, which makes them in- 
spiring themes to read about. 

The Love Affairs of Great Musicians 
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upon the general theory that all the world 
loves a lover will have many readers. The 
tradition that the path of true love runs 
not always smooth will have strong con- 
firmation from this book. Those in love 
and those about to marry may well read 
the book and gleam encouragement or 
despair, according to the chapter they 
may chance to read. Some of the text is 
in minor key, but that was, of course, to 
be expected with a book carrying such 
a title. 

There is a galaxy of celebrities that 
Elbert Hubbard has included in his Little 
Journeys to the Homes of English Au- 
thors. When we grow fond of an author 
we like to know something of his home 
and his life, which liking has been min- 
istered to in the Little Journeys. A very 
similar theme has been considered in Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Musicians. Gustave Kobbé has followed 
in the footsteps of the Roycrofter in his 
volume, Famous Actors and Actresses 
and Their Homes. Possibly the interest 
in this book will be found stronger than 
that which will be felt in the Hubbard 
books. The illustrations, in tint, of stage 
favorites, will appeal to a very large 
class. 

Cruising in the Caribbean with a 
Camera, under the guidance of Anson 


Phelps Stokes, will be found an enjoy-- 


able pastime. His photographic lens has 
done good work, and because of it the 
little booklet that comes from him is 
delightfully illustrated. Some Porto 
Rican children, the ex-King of Dahomey 
and wives, St. Pierre before and after 
its destruction, washing clothes in 
Jamaica, and a picture of the “ Sea Fox,” 
in which the cruise described was made, 
are notable among the illustrations. 

Marie Corelli has written a new true 
story for the holidays called Angel’s 
Wickedness. It makes 54 printed pages 
and can be conveniently slipped into a 
pocket from which it can be easily taken 
to read. 

Boston has sometimes derisively been 
called “ The Hub of the Universe,” and 
many have been found to smile at the city 
and the inhabitants thereof. In Boston, 
The Place and the People, a serious view 
of the subject is taken, and the evolution 
from Colonial Boston to the Boston of to- 
day and its modern inheritance is full of 
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«« A slim, graceful animal slipped from the rock ledge ahead.”’ 


Specimen illustration from ‘‘ The Magic Forest,’’ by Mr. Stewart 
Edward White, reproduced by permission of the publishers, The 
Macmillan Company. 
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interest. To be Bostonese signifies cul- 
ture, even if no eye-glasses are worn. 
The literary traditions of Boston are in- 
spiring, and if Boston be not actually 
the literary center of the country it is 
not far removed from such center, as the 
book sets forth. 

A good edition of Adelaide Procter’s 
poems has been a literary need, which 
The Complete Poetical Works of 
Adelaide Anne Procter, with introduc- 
tion by Charles Dickens, in large meas- 
ure supplies. Dickens’s interest in the 
poet arose through the fact that most of 
her poems appeared in Dickens’s two 
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A new edition of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress this season contains thirty-one illus- 
trations in Puritan costume, by Harold 
Copping: The allegorical journeyings of 
Christian are thus given a new and rather 
artistic flavor that is pleasing, but quite 
in contrast with the illustrations that ac- 
companied the earlier editions of Bun- 
yan’s masterpiece. 

Ever since Sterne made his famous 
journey through Italy there has been a 
lingering charm about that country. The 
Book of Italian Travel will tend to foster 
and strengthen this charm, and in its 
pages there is constant contact with 

















The Breakers. Residence Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Newport, R. I. From “ Stately Homes in America.” 
(Desmond and Croly.) Appleton 


periodicals, Household Words and All 
the Year Round. 

There is a rather comprehensive sur- 
vey of Modern Greece in the book by 
George Horton, entitled Jn Argolis. 
Greece is so far away that not many of 
us get to see it for ourselves, but the 
country which once did so much to make 
the world wiser, better and pleasanter 
to live in deserves the pleasant treat- 
ment it gets at Mr. Horton’s hands. 

The City of the King deals with the 
Holy Land. Nazareth, Bethany, the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Gethsemane and 
the Pools of Solomon are introduced as 
very pertinent illustrations. 





things Italian from many points of view. 
The towns of Italy; its cities and their 
suburbs; the Italian lakes; something of 
the architecture of the country and a 
thousand other things lure the reader 
from page to page. Hill Towns of Italy 
is a narrative of a journey through Cen- 
tral Italy, with visits to the hill towns 
which will appeal to students of art and 
history. Some of the charms of Central 
Italy are emphasized in this book. 

The Turkish Sultan has been able to 
impress himself upon his times in a won- 
derful manner, and the “ Sick Man of 
the East ” will live in history long after 
he has passed from earth. In the Palaces 
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of the Sultan deals with the Turkish 
ruler and his people in their homes and 
at their occupations in such a manner 
that new light will be shed for most per- 
sons upon Turkey and those who are 
natives of that country, where the cres- 
cent and the star are symbolic of 
power. 

A new novel by Robert Barr is entitled 
Over the Border, the colored frontis- 
piece of which we include in this issue. 

An illustration from The Mark, which 
is a Hindu mystery novel, full of the 
glamour and fascination of the East and 
having to do with native life in India 
and some of the marvels of Hindu magic 
of that country, also appears in this issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 

A privately printed book on Garden- 
ing, reprinted from The Strawberry Hill 
Press, by Louis Buddy, ITI, which was 
announced for holiday publication, is 
well under way. Advance proofs indi- 
cate that the volume will be exceedingly 
well executed. It will be completed 
shortly after the holidays. \ Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle has written the introduc- 
tion. 

The season’s 


present showing of 


Christmas cards is notable, as the stock 
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of these items available at all the larger 
department stores will serve to indicate. 
The Scribners, Dodd, Mead & Co. and 
some of the other booksellers with sta- 
tionery departments have executed a 
number of private Christmas and New 
Year’s cards of very taking designs. 

Wm. Edgar Fisher, of Fargo, N. D., 
has just issued a third portfolio of book 
plates designed by him. Some excellent 
work in the same line has recently been 
done by Wilber Macy Stone and Jay 
Chambers. Hugh M. Eaton and Mar- 
garet Fernie Eaton have also designed 
a number of dainty book plates in color. 

Some artistic calendars for 1904 are 
issued by. E. P. Dutton & Co. and G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

An exceptionally fine calendar for the 
same year is The Valhall Calendar, is- 
sued by The Valhall Studio, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., with specially designed and hand 
wrought initials, the backgrounds of 
which are in gold and copper. 

The usual European Christmas maga- 
zines have colored illustrations inserted. 
Of these The Graphic, The Sketch, 
Pears’ Annual, The Illustrated London 
News and The Paris Figaro Illustré may 
be mentioned as being particularly good. 




















Public Libraries: 





Their Need of 


Expert Counsel 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


HE problems of a public library 
begin with its constitution. They 
end, not at all. Shall its adminis- 

tration be committed to a corporation 
already established and perhaps already 
maintaining a collection of books, or to 
a public corporation? If the latter, shall 
it be a public corporation—e.g., a school 
board—already in existence, and repre- 
senting the municipality in the admin- 
istration of other agencies for education, 
or a body newly created for the express 
and sole purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a public library? If the lat- 
ter, how shall this new board be consti- 
tuted, how many members shall it have, 
shall they be appointed by the mayor 
(with or without the consent of the City 
Council),or elected ; or,in part, ex-officio, 
representing other educational agencies or 
self-perpetuating? What shall be their 
qualifications ; to what extent shall they 
be men of affairs, or men of the learned 
professions, or men of letters? Must 
they include representatives of different 
sections of the city, of different religious 
faiths, of different political parties, of 
both sexes? For what term shall they 
serve? What shall be their powers, what 
their organization? Shall they have au- 
thority to determine—within a stated 
maximum—the amount of the annual 
appropriation for the support of the 
library, or are they to be dependent for 
this upon the decision each year of the 
City Council and Board of Estimate? 
Shall they be granted a lump sum, to be 
applied within their discretion, or limited 
to a specific amount for each division of 
expenditure — building, books, service, 
etc.? 

For the board itself, when created, the 
immediate problems involve as many op- 
tions. Is a building to be attempted at 


once, or should experience of the public 
need first be secured through a period of 





operation in rented rooms? If a build- 
ing, what sort of a building, in what loca- 
tion? Shall it be placed in the residen- 
tial or in the business district? What 
shall be its plan? For what collections 
and activities shall it provide, for how 
long a future? Shall it consider the needs 
of the special investigator as well as those 
of the general reader; how shall it ap- 
portion facilities as between the reference 
use and “ the home use”? How far shall 
it provide accommodation for newspaper 
readers, for children; for work with the 
schools, for study clubs and literary so- 
cieties, for lectures, for a museum, for 
an art gallery? What policy shall it as- 
sume as to access to the shelves; shall 
it provide for access to the entire collec- 
tion, or to a limited portion of the col- 
lection, or to no part of it? For what 
amount of service is it to provide and 
how distributed? For what administra- 
tive needs? 

But there may as yet be no funds for 
a building. How are they to be raised? 
By the issue of city bonds, by private 
subscription? If so, in what way is the 
interest of givers to be aroused? How 
can they be shown the utilities in the 
matter, how convinced that a public 
library adequately housed is not merely 
an ornament, but a necessity? What is 
there to be offered as proof, in literature, 
in the experience of other towns and 
cities ? 

If the board is wise it will have a spe- 
cial adviser in the decision of these latter 
matters, for it will appoint a librarian 
before considering them. But what man- 
ner of a man shall it appoint as librarian? 
A man of manners, certainly; but shall 
he be primarily that, or a man of learn- 
ing?—or a man of business? Must he 
have had systematic training for library 
work and practical experience in it, even 
without knowledge of the particular 
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community to be served; or should he 
preferably be a resident, with such knowl- 
edge and an adequate general education, 
but without library training or experi- 
ence? Must he be a man; or may, or 
should he be a woman? What shall he 
be paid? What shall his powers be? 
How far shall his discretion extend ; how 
far shall it be subject, even in matter of 
administrative detail, to the action of the 
board or its committees? 

The determination of the building 
leaves still innumerable and continuing 
problems, which the wise choice of a 
librarian will not settle, tho it may aid 
to settle them wisely. The board will 
probably have to go to the City Council 
for an appropriation for maintenance. 
It must make out a case for the library— 
a case that will stand against the com- 
petition of other public improvements 
and agencies. What shall be its case? 
What may it claim as a reasonable per- 
centage of the total sum to be raised for 
the year by taxation? Shall it be a sum 
based upon the appropriations for the 
schools—as compared with other cities 
having libraries as well as schools—or 
upon the population, or upon:any other 
definite ratio considered reasonable else- 
where? The sum determined, how shall 
it be apportioned—as between mainte- 
nance proper, equipment and the pur- 
chase of books? The board must decide 
upon the organiaztion of the staff, the 
method of selection, appointment and dis- 
missal of employees, their qualifications, 
duties and compensation ; the method of 
selection and purchase of books; the 
system of classification (the choice is 
among a myriad—and one more—which 
the librarian himself will wish to devise) 
and the system of catalog—whether in 
book form or solely on cards; whether 
merely by author or also classed; or, also, 
or instead, by subject. There is even a 
choice of policy as to binding, as there 
will always be—e.g., between buying the 
expensive stocking and darning it, or the 
cheap one and throwing it away when the 
heel has worn through. 

What are to be the regulations of use, 
what the constituency? And how is this 
to be secured? How far is it to be sought 
and by what methods? Is the service 
of the library to be merely or chiefly re- 
sponsive, or is it to be positive, even 
aggressive ? 
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All these problems are met by each 
new library in turn. They are met and 
in some manner solved. But the solu- 
tion is by no means uniform, and so far 
from being perfect, represents thus far 
only varying degrees of imperfection. 
How else, when there is no definite stand- 
ard, or authoritative judgment to appeal 
to? The great multiplication of free 
libraries has come within the past thirty 
years; the great impulse given by Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts within the past ten years. 
A gift, or other opportunity arises, a 
Board of Trustees is created, and they 
set to work. They are to establish a 
library; it is to be a free library; there 
are to be books which the people are to 
have for nothing; there is to be a libra- 
rian. But beyond this their notions are 
vague. They are not themselves experts. 
Each has probably an existing library in 
mind which represents to him a type. 
He takes it as an example. It should 
very likely be rather a warning. If the 
board choose an expert as librarian he 
may tell them so, but to convince them 
will be another matter. He may get them 
to accompany him in an inspection of a 
number of particular libraries, but the 
chance is that in each they will get, with 
the impressions that are useful of things 
that are pertinent, impressions that will 
prove inconvenient of things that should 
have no application to the local condi- 
tions with which they are called upon to 
deal. To choose what is appropriate re- 
quires in itself the discrimination of the 
expert; and they are not experts. 

The initial questions settled there is 
the continuing one of the selection of 
books. As to none is there at present 
such an absence of definite principle or 
of expert control: as to none perhaps is 
casual or uninformed opinion, or the ab- 
sence of a consistent policy, more waste- 
ful or more perilous. What shall the 
library buy—of the twelve million books 
that have been published since the inven- 
tion of printing, of the forty or fifty thou- 
sand that are issued each year? With 
means always limited, the choice among 
the former is difficult enough; but a wise 
choice among the latter seems almost 
impossible. The Board of Trustees can- 
not read them all, nor the librarian. They 
must depend upon an outside estimate. 
Where shall they find it? In part in the 
critical reviews. But the reviewer, even 
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if competent and well meaning, is con- 
sidering but one book, and this purely 
from the scientific or literary standpoint. 
He has no obligation to determine which 
is the best among several books of which 
the library can buy but one; nor has he 
a knowledge of its existing collection, or 
of its special constituency. Its problem 
is not in fact before him, save in the one 
element; is the book in the abstract 
worthy or worthless? Then, alas, the 
critic of current publications is by no 
means necessarily either competent or 
well-meaning; he is often capricious, he 
is apt to be hasty, he is sometimes under 
control of the publisher—whose business 
is to sell the book, not to determine 
whether people ought to read it, still less 
whether libraries ought to buy it. And 
he is quite certain to be influenced by 
the immediate popularity of the book 
which he is reviewing. Now this, while 
a good reason for its purchase by an in- 
dividual, or by a subscription library, is 
not an adequate reason for its purchase 
by the municipality out of public funds. 
The library must look to the positive serv- 
ice which the book is likely to perform, 
a service not necessarily instructive, of 
course—certainly not merely austere— 
a service perhaps only to the taste and 
not at all to the understanding, but still a 
positive service. And of this the present 
popularity of a new book is the slightest 
test; as little, it may be, as the present 
popularity of a particular breakfast food. 
It is the creature of advertisement. 
There is an accumulated experience 
which might be of use. But this is not 
gathered together at any one place in a 
custody which has a duty to make it 
available.* There might be such a judg- 
ment. A judgment which library trustees 
might seek in the decision of a policy 
and in the choice of a librarian, and to 
which their librarian might later refer 


*In a score of States Commissions have been 
established whose purpose is to promote the organ- 
ization of libraries, aid them with counsel and sug- 
gestion, and in some regions with a grant of money 
or books, and to maintain themselves a system of 
traveling libraries. Within their means and au- 
thority these Commissioners render a service of 
great and growing value. Their field is, however, 
merely local, and their means and authority are 
imperfect. They are themselves commonly peti- 
tioners to the Legislature for an enlargement of 
each. Their own scope and function are thus far 
rather matter of experiment than of principle. 
And they would themselves gain by an ability to 
refer to the disinterested judgment of some out- 
side body representing well-informed general opin- 
ion. 
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for advice and in support of his recom- 
mendations. There is none at present. 
Such aid as they can now get will be the 
aid of particular librarians or trustees, 
who have no obligation to give it, and 
who, however willing to advise, can 
speak with precision only as to the ex- 
perience of a single institution. There 
is no advisory body which, with the de- 
liberate purpose of giving advice, has 
brought together the experience of a 
number of libraries of various types and 
can exhibit it in a comparative way; and 
which, in addition, represents the general 
consensus of expert opinion in matters 
of administrative policy and economy. 
Little wonder, then, that the public 
libraries of this country represent so 
little that is uniform in principle or ad- 
ministration; that buildings are built 
which are insufficient, ill-arranged and 
extravagant to administer ; that librarians 
are appointed whose training is yet to be 
got and at the expense of the community ; 
that apparatus methods and processes 
are adopted which must later be thrown 
over; that unworthy books are bought 
merely because of their popularity, and 
considerable sums spent in the purchase 
of books that while in themselves worthy 
are not the books most suitable for the 
particular library at that stage of its 
career—and that in general mere en- 
thusiasm, indispensable, but ill-informed 
and inconsiderable, takes the place of 
cool and scientific selection and decision. 
There is in the United States a library 
association. It is composed of librarians 
and library workers, of trustees of libra- 
ries, of persons at large interested in the 
promotion or improvement of libraries. 
Its membership is now nearly 1,500, and 
includes representatives of all the active 
libraries of this country and Canada. It 
holds annual meetings, at ‘which, for an 
entire week, reports of particular work 
are submitted and problems of library 
administration are discussed. At the 
meeting most largely attended a thousand 
persons were registered. The associa- 
tion has, besides an Executive Board, a 
council, composed of thirty of its more 
experienced members, representing libra- 
ries of various types. No opinion con- 
cerning a matter of library administration 
is promulgated by the association except 
upon recommendation of this council. 
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The association maintains a Publishing 
Board. Through this board it arranges 
for the compilation and publication of 
indexes, bibliographies, selected lists of 
useful books and other aids for the trus- 
tee, librarian, teacher or reader. The 
work of this board has been placed on a 
permanent footing and is likely to be 
much enlarged in scope by the gift from 
Mr. Carnegie last year of $100,000 to 
form an endowment. 

In addition to the National Association, 
with its annual conference, there are State 
associations which meet at more frequent 
intervals. At these also problems of 
library economy are discussed and ex- 
periences compared. There is thus the 
material accumulating for a considerable 
body of doctrine. There is an organiza- 
tion capable of formulating and declar- 
ing it. There is not, however, as yet any 
institution or bureau which, with a con- 
tinuing existence, may give it expression 
in application to the problems of a par- 
ticular library. Suppose that there could 
be such a one; suppose that at some con- 
venient center,say New York,there could 
be a bureau under the direction perhaps 
of the American Library Association 
itself, with a competent executive and 
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staff, with an express duty to advise in- 
quirers as to all matters of library or- 
ganization and administration, and to il- 
lustrate by precedent and example the 
safest and most economical solution of 
the problems of building, service, and 
the selection of books—a bureau which 
should not supplant local enthusiasm, but 
give it scientific direction, and which 
should not destroy individuality, but aid 
it by suggestion as to the field within 
which it may safely operate. Suppose, 
I say, such a bureau in existence, with a 
competent staff, a museum of plans of 
buildings, library apparatus and “ aids,” 
and with a fund of information and au- 
thoritative opinion; a signal advance 
might be made toward economy and ef- 
ficiency in our library system, and defi- 
nite principle substituted for what is now 
so much a matter of chance or of ill- 
informed or inexpert opinion. The es- 
tablishment of such a bureau is now an 
ambition of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It might hope to accomplish for 
American libraries what the Institute of 
Social Service, just organized, proposes 
for certain other humane endeavors: “ to 
make the experience of all available for 
the instruction of each.” 
Wasuinotox, D. C. 


The Extra Illustration of Books 


BY DANIEL M. TREDWELL 


AuTHor oF ‘*A MonoGrRarH ON Privatety ILLustrRATED Booxs: A PLEA FoR BIBLIOMANIA,” ETC. 


XTRA illustrating, or, as it is also 
k called private illustrating, as applied 
to books, is an art that has only 
come into vogue in this country 
during the past quarter of a century 
Special attention was perhaps more 
particularly attracted to it by the 
extra-illustrated books that came _be- 
fore the public in consequence of the Daly 
sale. There were few if any engaged in 


the extra illustration of books forty years 
ago, and fifty-five years ago it is safe 
to say that there were no practitioners. 
Perhaps the first enthusiast to undertake 
extra illustrating was the late John Al- 
len, the well-known book collector of 





New York, whose collection was sold in 
1864. Contemporaries of his in this fas- 
cinating pastime were Mr. Duer, Dr. 
Koecker, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Morean, of New York. Later workers 
in extra illustrating have been Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmett, Robert Hoe, Jr., 
Charles C. Jones, of Augusta, Ga., and . 
John P. Woodbury, of Boston, Mass. The 
writer has been interested in the extra 
illustrating of books nearly all his life. 
The experience I have gained in extra 
illustrating has been very valuable, tho 
my extra-illustrated books have all been 
of a very modest character. There have 
been no large folios or unique editions 
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among them and no Whatman paper. It 
never occurred to me in assembling them 
that I was doing anything more than a 
purely selfish act, certainly nothing 
worthy of the least public attention. 
Nearly sixty years ago I began to extra 
illustrate books. By extra illustrate I 
mean the insertion in a book, of appro- 
priate prints not origisally published with 
the book. My first experience in private 
illustrating was with Giraud’s “ Birds 
of Long Island,” a work considered 
standard so far as its scientific accuracy 
was concerned. To obtain illustrative 
material, I dismembered a rare and 
splendid quarto volume entitled “ Natural 
History of the State of New York,” thus 
enrolling myself as a Grangerite. For 
this piece of vandalism I have never for- 
given myself. I have committed many 
follies since, but it is some 
small consolation to think 
that there are but few ortho- 
dox collectors or true biblio- , 
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elegant books are those illustrated 
throughout in the same style of art. 
The searching after portraits and other 
pertinent material for the extra illustrat- 
ing of a book is a most engrossing pur- 
suit. To give the layman an idea of what 
extra illustrating signifies financially, I 
may say that in extra illustrating the 
“ Life of Edward Everett,” a collection 
of prints numbering seventy-five was 
made, the total cost of which reached 
$25, which is a large sum for one book 
in this age of paper and cloth covered 
volumes. In another case, something like 
five hundred prints were collected by me 
at an expense of a little less than $200. 
Hundreds if not thousands of dollars may 
easily be spent upon extra illustrating a 
single volume. A novice had best begin 
with a simple book, and when experience 








philes who have not, at some 
time, committed similar of- 
fenses. One result which fol- 
lowed my destruction of a 
very valuable book for ‘the 
purpose of extra illustrating 
a comparatively insignificant 
one, was a_ considerable 
knowledge on my part of the 
science of ornithology thus 
incidentally acquired. Pos- 
sibly this was, in part at least, 
compensation for the mischief 
done. 

I have extra illustrated 
many books since, and am at 
present engaged in extra il- 
lustrating Dr. Henry R. 
Stiles’s “ History of the City 
of Brooklyn,” which I began 
something like forty years 
ago. This labor is still un- 
finished. Every one of my 
books has been illustrated for 
the purpose of increasing its 
usefulness, but not, of course, 
entirely with reference to ar- 
tistic structure. Personally, I | 
regard it as most undesirable = 
to extra illustrate a single 
book with a mixture of en- 
gravings and photographs. It 
seems to me that the most 
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has been gained he may engage himself 
with something more elaborate. 

To reduce the size of a print is a sim- 
ple process ; to expand a small print into 
one of larger dimensions there is greater 
difficulty. It is, however, absolutely es- 
sential that every print should be brought 
to a uniform size, when the prints are to 
be used with the sheets of the book. To 
accomplish this it is necessary to secure 
the aid of a professional man—the in- 
layer—of whom there are but a few in 
this country worthy of mention. Messrs. 
Trent, Toedteberg and Lawrence, of 
Brooklyn, and Poole, of Boston, are, per- 
haps, the best in this country. The work 
turned out by these gentlemen is far su- 
perior to that of the best English and 
French inlayers. 

The process of inlaying, stated briefly, 
is as follows: The first essential is the 
selection of paper of the desired quality 
and of the size to which the proposed 
book is to be extended. The leaves of the 
book as published being necessarily of 
uniform size, the inlaying of the text 
pages is, of course, simply a repetition 
of the operation as many times as there 
are leaves in the volume. The same is 
not likely to be the case with the prints, 
as with them the size is certain to vary 
more or less. It is also possible that 
there may be a variation in shape; some 
may be square, others oblong, round, or 
oval, while others will be irregular. 
Thus it will be easily seen that every 
print requires a special treatment. After 
the prints have been neatly cut down to 
the shapes required, the outer edges are 
beveled, the bevel extending about a 
quarter of an inch upon the margin of 
the print; this beveling is accomplished 
by means of a special knife made for the 
purpose. An opening is then cut into the 
mounting sheet, of the same size and 
shape as the print, with an allowance for 
a quarter of an inch lap on the inside, 
which is also beveled so as to conform 
to the print. These outer edges are 
then fastened together with paste made 
of rice flour. Rice paste is considered 
more desirable because of the fact that 
it retains its whiteness when dry. The in- 
laid portraits, when pasted, are placed 
under gentle pressure until required for 
use. 

It is sometimes necessary to split a 
sheet which carries pictures upon both 
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sides. This splitting process is quite in- 
teresting and is performed by pasting the 
sheet to be split between two pieces of 
stuff, and then tearing them apart. This 
being accomplished, one-half of the sheet 
adheres to each of the two pieces of sepa- 
rated stuff. The process, as may readily 
be supposed, is extremely delicate, but the 
results secured by experts are surprising- 
ly good. 

When the extra illustrated book comes 
from the hands of the inlayer, built up, 
extended, inlaid, or cut down so as to 
secure a uniform size, it certainly looks 
beautiful. It realizes the ideal of the man 
who has devised the work and who has 
gathered the prints wherewith to adorn 
the book. The finished prints must now 
be arranged in the places they are to oc- 
cupy in connection with the text. They 
should be numbered or paged to guard 
against displacement in the binding op- 
eration. Many other things still remain 
to be considered if the finished book is to 
approach perfection. Chronology should 
not be overlooked in the matter of the 
arrangement of portraits. There should 
be a harmony as to seasons of the text. 
A summer view and a winter text are 
incongruous. Preference should also be 
given to prints engraved contempora- 
neously with the events described in the 
subject matter. This detail gives addi- 
tional interest as well as historic value. 

If, as is frequently the case, there 
should be found too much letterpress and 
too many prints for a single volume, there 
is the refuge of having the book bound 
in two or more volumes. Extra illus- 
trated books are sometimes extended to 
as many as twenty-five or more volumes. 
When more than one volume is to be 
made of that which was originally but 
one, there arises the need for extra title 
pages. These can be printed in fac-simile 
or they can be made with pen and ink 
by an expert. I have no knowledge of 
any better man in this line than is Mr. 
Charles B. King, of New York. He has 
duplicated title pages and copied text for 
me with great skill and unerring exact- 
ness. A title page having been provided 
for each volume, the book in inlaid sheets 
is ready for the bookbinder, from whom, 
if he be a skillful binder, the book comes 
as a solace and a gem to the enthusiastic 
owner. 

The cost cf binding a book, that has 
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been extra illustrated, by a binder of 
reputation like Otto Zahn, Stikeman, 
Adams, The Club Bindery, Miss Starr or 
Miss Preston, in full crushed Levant 
morocco, which is the only fitting dress 
for a book of this kind, will be in the 
neighborhood of from thirty to forty dol- 
lars per volume at least. The total ex- 
pense of even moderately extra illus- 


- trating a book frequently reaches three 


hundred dollars or more, so that it is 
plain that it is something for the poor 
man to eschew. The question even for 
the rich man must be, “Is it worth 
while?” For myself I think it is. The 
finished book is not the only pleasure, for 





there is the stimulation of months, if not 
o1 years, arising from a refined pleasure 
signified by the accumulation of what 
may perhaps be called raw material that 
necessarily enlarges and expands the 
mind, educates the taste, and increases 
culture. No evil consequences follow, and 
the extra illustrator must in the nature of 
things know something of the art of the 
period with which he has concerned him- 
self when he has finished his campaign. 
There is much to be-said in favor of the 
hobby for extra illustrating a worthy 
book in an artistic manner which has 
here only just been touched upon. 


F.Larsusn. Lone Is_ann, 
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The Delivery of 


Louisiana to the 


United States 


BY JOHN BACH McMASTER, LL.D. 


[One hundred years ago on the 17th of this month Louisiana was purchased from 
France by the United States. To-morrow this historic event is being celebrated at New 
Orleans und elsewhere. We are glad to give our readers the following article on this 
subject by Professor McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the greatest 
historiaus that America has produced.—EDbDIToR. ] 


HEN our country became a sov- 
ereign, free and independent 
nation, our territory nowhere 

touched the Gulf of Mexico, nor was our 
flag anywhere to be seen beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. Spain owned the great 
west and the island on which stood New 
Orleans, and had just obtained from 
Great Britain a retrocession of Florida 
and all the territory south of 31st de- 
gree of north latitude. But Spain 
claimed more, and during 16 years held 
armed possession of much of the present 
States of Alabama and Mississippi; dis- 
played her flag and maintained her gar- 
risons on many a bluff as far up the 
Mississippi as Tennessee, and closed the 
Father of Waters to navigation by citi- 
zens-of the United States. Not till 1795, 
when we made our first treaty with 
Spain, did we obtain from her a recogni- 
tion of the 31st degree of latitude as 
part of our southern boundary, a promise 
to withdraw her garrisons north of that 
line (which was not done till 1799), and 
a right to deposit goods at New Orleans 
for exportation. 


To our forefathers these concessions 
seemed little enough. The treaty ac- 
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knowledged the validity of a boundary 
line given us at a time when Great 
Britain owned the territory to the north 
and to the south of it. The treaty pro- 
vided for the removal of armed forces 
from a country where they had no right 
to be, and granted to a friendly nation 
the commercial use of a river, one bank 
of which it owned from the source al- 
most to the mouth. Yet, mild and local 
as were its provisions, they set in motion 
a train of events which in eight years 
brought us the vast domain known as 
Louisiana. 

That Spain should be short-sighted 
enough to make such concessions aston- 
ished and alarmed Talleyrand, who then 
served the French Directory as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. “ The United States,” 
he said to a Minister he was about to 
dispatch to Madrid, “ have been put in 
possession of the forts along the Missis- 
sippi.” It was essential that Spain should 
hold these forts in order to stop the prog- 
ress of the Americans, who were de- 
voured by pride, ambition and cupidity. 
They were determined to rule America. 
The only way to put an end to this am- 
bition was to shut them up within the 
limits which nature seemed to have 
traced for them. But Spain was in no 
condition to do this great work. She 
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would do well, therefore, to cede to 
France East and West Florida and 
Louisiana, and 


“from that moment the power of America is 
bounded by such limits as it may suit the inter- 
ests of France and Spain to assign her.” 


The French Minister at the Court of 
Madrid was accordingly instructed to 
seek for a cession to France of the terri-_ 
tory in question ; but ere the scheme was 
carried out Talleyrand fell from power, 
the Directory was overthrown, Napoleon 
returned from Egypt and by his coup 
d’état made himself master of France. 

Once safely established as First Con- 
sul, Napoleon recalled Talleyrand to his 
old post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and then negotiations for the retrocession 
of Louisiana went rapidly forward. So 
rapidly, indeed, that on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1800, at San Ildefonso, Charles of 
Spain signed a secret treaty which bound 
him to return to Napoleon the Louisiana 
which, in 1763, France had given to 
Spain. 

Talleyrand had triumphed. The Amer- 
icans were now to be shut up within the 
limits which nature had traced for them; 
their ambition was to be checked, and 
such bounds as pleased France and Spain 
were to be set to their power. All this 
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Jackson Square, New Orleans, as it is To-day 


seemed certain to happen, yet none of it 
was ever to come about. How news of 
the secret treaty leaked out and came to 
the knowledge of President Jefferson; 
how two years slipped by before Napo- 
leon received the order on the Spanish 
officials for the delivery of Louisiana; 
how his plans for sending over an armed 
force to occupy the province were de- 
layed by the destruction of his army in 
San Domingo and the lack of transports 
at home; how during all this time not 
so much as a formal protest was entered 
by our Government, need not be related. 
It is enough to know that at this critical 
moment the Spanish Intendant at New 
Orleans came to our aid, and without 
authority and in flat violation of the 
treaty of 1795, took away the right of 
deposit at New Orleans and closed the 
Mississippi to our trade and commerce. 
As news of this act spread northward 
during the late autumn of 1802 the peo- 
ple in Tennessee and Kentucky, and in 
Ohio (just about to enter the Union as a 
State), cried out for war. How, during 
the next session of Congress, the Fed- 
eralists took up the cryand strove to force 
the war ; how Jefferson asked for two mil- 
lions of dollars with which to buy West 


Florida and New Orleans, and so acquire 
the entire east bank of the Mississippi 
River ; how the money was appropriated ; 
how Monroe was sent to aid Livingston 
in making the purchase; how Talleyrand 
strove to prevent the sale; how Living- 
ston passed over him and applied to the 
First Consul; how Napoleon met the 
offer to buy West Florida and New Or- 
leans with a tender of all Louisiana; how 
the price was fixed, and the treaty rati- 
fied by the Senate, is a story too long to 
be retold. 

Congress having appropriated the 
money ($15,000,000) with which to pay 
for Louisiana, nothing remained to be 
done save to prepare for the formal de- 
livery of the Province to the United 
States. 

Quite early in the year, when Napoleon 
had as yet no thought of selling the Prov- 
ince, a plan for its government had been 
drawn up, and Peter Clermont Laussat 
sent out as Colonial Prefect. He reached 
New Orleans late in March and prompt- 
ly issued a proclamation in the name of 
the French Republic. He began by de- 
nouncing the separation of Louisiana 
from France in 1763 as the most shame- 
ful act ever done by a weak and corrupt 
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St. Philip Street, New Orleans 


Government ; praised the love and loyalty 
which, in spite of this deed, the French 
of Louisiana had ever shown toward the 
mother country ; reminded them that one 
of the first acts of the “ magnanimous, 
just and powerful Government of Bona- 
parte” was to-secure a retrocession, and 
promised that all manner of happiness 
should follow the new union of the 
mother country and her colony. A few 
of the French were delighted, and gave 
vent to their pleasure in long addresses 
to the Prefect, full of ardent wishes for 
the arrival of the expected expedition 
and the beginning of French rule. By 
the mass of the people Laussat was re- 
ceived with coldness or alarm. His 
proclamation, wrote an eye-witness of 
the events of the time, 

“has been heard by some with sadness, and by 
the greater part of the inhabitants with the same 
indifference as the beat of the drum is listened 
to when it announces the escape of a slave or a 
sale at auction.” 


Not a few, recalling Napoleon’s decla- 
ration, “Inhabitants of St. Domingo, 
whatever may be your color or your ori- 
gin, you are all free!” feared that a day 


might soon come when a like decree 
might be proclaimed in the streets of 
New Orleans. 

The Spanish part of the population 
were far from pleased, and no pains were 
spared by their rulers to persuade, and, if 
necessary, force them to quit Louisiana 
and take up their abode in Cuba. Scarce- 
ly had the Marquis of Casa Calvo, 
charged with the duty of delivering the 
Province to France, set foot in New Or- 
leans than officers of the militia, the 
clergy, the small planters, the people 
about the posts were required to say 
whether they would or would not remain 
subjects of the crown of Spain, and more 
than one who answered nay was made to 
suffer for his temerity. The Ursuline 
nuns, recalling the closing of the re- 
ligious houses in France in the early days 
of the Revolution, petitioned the King 
for leave to depart and find a new home 
somewhere else in his dominions. Per- 
mission was given, and on Whitsunday 
when the sunset gun boomed from Fort 
St. Charles, sixteen nuns, escorted by the 
Governor-General, by the Marquis de 
Casa Calvo and a great crowd of citizens, 
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walked from their convent to a ship and 
sailed away. 

Napoleon’s declaration of war with 
Great Britain having prevented the de- 
parture of the troops and General Victor, 
who was to have received Louisiana from 
Spain, Laussat found himself without 
office, authority or support, and filled his 
dispatches to Minister Decrés with de- 
scriptions of the city and its government. 
The fortifications erected a few years be- 
fore by Carondelet, he said, were falling 
into ruins. The palisade was gone, or 
where it still stood was rotten ; the towers 
were crumbling, the ditches filling up, 
the bridges in decay, and the gates off 
their hinges and lying on the ground. 
Justice, he declared, was bought and 
sold; every official, governor, intendant, 
judge, collector—all, in fact, down to the 
constable, were venal, and in these state- 
ments, broad as they are, he was borne 
out by the American Consul in his dis- 
patches to Washington. 

In July rumors were current that 
Louisiana had been sold to the United 
States. Laussat indignantly denied them 
as the work of Anglo-Americans, till one 


day a vessel from Bordeaux brought him 
a commission to receive the Province 
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from France and turn it over to the 
United States. 

The day chosen for the first of these 
ceremonies, Wednesday, November 30th, 
1803, opened dark and lowering. ‘Casa 
Calvo, Salcedo and Laussat, attended by 
the clergy, the military officers and the 
people, met in the Cabildo, where Laus- 
sat presented an order from the King 
of Spain for the delivery of Louisiana 
and his authority from Napoleon to re- 
ceive it in the name of France. The keys 
of New Orleans were then handed him; 
Salcedo and Casa Calvo declared Louisi- 
ana and its dependencies to be the prop- 
erty of France, and absolved from al- 
legiance to Spain all subjects of his 
Christian Majesty who wished to live un- 
der the authority of France. This done, 
the commissioners went out on the bal- 
cony and looked down on a sea of up- 
turned faces and the Place d’Armes—not 
the little fenced park of to-day, but a 
great parade ground that stretched away 
from the cathedral to the levee that shut 
out the waters of the Mississippi. In the 
presence of these dignitaries the banner 
of Spain, which flew from the staff in the 
court of the Place, was lowered and 
saluted, and the tricolor raised in its 
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stead. Spanish municipal government 
was immediately abolished, a French city 
government substituted, and the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States formally 
announced by proclamation. No French 
troops came with Laussat; the Spanish 
militia showed no willingness to serve 
under France till the arrival of the 
Americans; just when they would come 
was uncertain, and during the interval 
the city, it was feared, might become the 
scene of disorder and crime. Such of 
our countrymen, therefore, as business or 
curiosity had brought to New Orleans 
formed a volunteer company, and, joined 
by many young Creoles, offered their 
services to Laussat, and thenceforth 
armed bands patrolled the streets by day 
and by night. 

But it was not in New Orleans alone 
that fears for the safety of the city and 
Province were entertained. At Wash- 
ington the Spanish Minister had three 
times protested against the sale of Louis- 
iana. Napoleon had not as yet made 


good the conditions of retrocession. Nay, 
he had flatly violated one of them, for 
he had pledged himself never to part with 


the Province, but keep it ever a depend- 
ency of France. That the protest at 
Washington might be followed by armed 
resistance to the transfer at New Orleans 
seemed so likely to Jefferson that he or- 
dered part of the militia of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to be ready to 
march at a moment’s notice, sent troops 
to Natchez, gathered others at Fort 
Adams near the old boundary line, and 
bade Governor Claiborne bring some 
with him from Mississippi. 
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The two commissioners on behalf of 
the United States were W. C. C. Clai- 
borne, Governor of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, and General James Wilkinson. 
They met at Fort Adams in December, 
and at once set out for New Orleans, and 
on the 17th of the month camped two 
miles from the city gate. Visits of cere- 
mony delayed their entrance till the 
morning of December 20th, when the 
commissioners and the troops marched 
through the Tchoupitoulas gate and on 
to the Place d’Armes, where the cere- 
mony of the transfer to France was re- 
peated in the hall of the Cabildo, or 
Hotel de Ville, as it now began to be 
called. The credentials of Claiborne and 
Wilkinson, the treaty of purchase, the 
powers of Laussat and the procés-verbal 
were read aloud; the delivery of Louis- 
iana to the United States was proclaimed, 
the keys of the city were handed to 
Claiborne, and all who chose to become 
citizens of the United States were form- 
ally absolved from allegiance to France. 
A short speech by Claiborne followed 
before the commissioners stepped out on 
the balcony to witness the transfer of 
flags. The tricolor at the top of the 
staff was now drawn down, and the stars 
and stripes at the foot of the pole raised 
till the two met in the middle, where 
both were saluted by the forts, the vessels 
at the levee and the battery on the Place 
d’Armes. Our flag was then raised to 
the top of the staff, and that of France 
lowered and carried away with much 
ceremony and placed in the hands of 
Laussat. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Parsifal in New York? 


BY E. I. PRIME-STEVENSON 


[Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s musical criticisms appeared regularly in THE INDEPENDENT 
and the Harper publications when he resided in this country, and he was recognized as 


one of the best critics this country has produced. 


While we are pleased to give our 


readers the benefit of the following noteworthy criticism, a different view will be found 


in our editorial columns. 
curtesy of The Critic.—EDITecR. ] 


BOUT no other art so much super- 
ficial twaddle, sentimental-religious 
nonsense and emotional balder- 

dash has been written as about music. 
About no other musical compositions so 
much of this same sort of rubbish as con- 
cerning the operas and music dramas of 
Richard Wagner. And about no other 
work of Wagner has grown quite so 
nauseating and misleading a mass of lan- 
guage as about his “ Parsifal.” It was 


the concluding work of its creator’s life, 
and beyond doubt that one 
which he took most seriously 
himself, and which he expected 
the world, in general, to take 


most seriously. An amazingly 
ingenious, effective and super- 
ficial opus, this “ Parsifal!” in 
the score of which Wagner re- 
lapsed cunningly toward many 
principles of the old-fashioned 
Italian operas that he had so 
vehemently abjured. But in the 
drama thereto, he concocted not 
only the most impressive bur- 
lesque of the Gospel Tragedy, 
but also of one of the Sacra- 
ments of Christian worship yet 
to be analyzed in any theatrical 
environment; until art-critic, 
ethicist, estheticist, poet, painter, 
parson, mystic—by its vagaries 
and gorgeous musical drapery, 
even robust, thoughtful observ- 
ers—al]l seem to have beeii hyp- 
notized altogether. “Ralph,” 
said Margaret Fuller, according 
to an old Boston anecdote, as 
Emerson and she were watching 
Fanny Ellsler dance a cachuca, 
“Ralph, that is poetry!” 
“No, no, Margaret!” Em- 
erson is said to have 


From a lithograph by 


The illustrations that accompany the article we owe to the 


whispered as the pirouette was con- 
summated—“ that is religion!” And 
heaven knows not what gilding of poetry 
and religion and art and everything else 
sensuous, intellectual or spiritual, have 
the pens of hysterical men writers and 
women writers (some of whom ought to 
know better, some of whom cannot be 
expected to know better) gilded this 
immoral, irreligious, quite neatly blas- 
phemous, and consummately concocted 
work. 


Fantin-Latour 
“But Parsifal 

Shunned their circle of entwining arms 

With gentle gesture ” 
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“One mystic midnight came a messenger 


Of God to Titurel, and gave to him 
The Holy Grail” 


The present writer has heard “ Parsi- 
fal” very, very often. He has had occa- 
sion to analyze its bases and development, 
and the secrets of its effects on now one 
class of spectators, now on another, with 
some care; until he can feel assured that 
its peculiar essences have not much es- 
caped him. In no other Partitur from 
Wagner’s hand is the mechanical cun- 
ningness so masterly, so magnificent, tho 
the real thematic and melodic inventive- 
ness and dignity so “ thin and bare.” In 
no other work does he demand ab initio, 
that the spectator and auditor shall take 
his seat in the Wagner Theater at Bay- 
reuth in such an awful, childlike, un- 
questioning attitude toward everything 
Wagnerian; above all, not with much 
examining into the real and true relation- 
ships to musical art, dramatic art, dignity 
in esthetics, when applied to art, to re- 
ligion, to morals and to social principles. 
True, Wagner has asked this more or 
less imperatively in all his works, but 
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“ Parsifal ” he has made a 
sort of final auto da fé for 
Wagnerism’s! And yet 
what the composer and 
dramatist has here set be- 
fore the hushed audiences in 
Bayreuth, is so purely a cre- 
ation of the theater and the 
picture gallery, its much- 
vaunted solemnity is so hol- 
low, its reverence to reli- 
gious mysticism so a matter 
of profile mere silhouette, 
that one can undertake the 
stand that “ Parsifal” has 
no good reason for being 
presented only on the Bay- 
reuth stage; that its claims 
to enjoy forever its much 
talked-of “special local at- 
mosphere” are illusive 
stuff, and that the whole bat- 
tle over whether it should 
or should not, shall or shall 
not be sung in, for instance, 
New York City this winter, 
is making a great cry over 
little wool. What is any _ 
opera, any music drama, but 
theatrical entertainment, 
more or less dignified, more 
or less legitimately emo- 
tional? One audience is, 
generally speaking, quite as good as an- 
other, for it; quite as deserving of it. 
Neither nations nor churches will rise and 
fall because the management of a smart 
New York opera house “ conveys ”—in 
the Shakespearean sense of the word— 
a German musical play sumptuously or- 
chestrated, and juggling especially with 
the story of the Savior’s life and death, 
with the Mass, and as a cardinal ethical 
proposition, homosexualism, and individ- 
ualism contra normal human nature and 
normal human life! In the theater nowa- 
days pretty much everything is excused 
grist—Ibsen, d’Annunzio, Sudermann— 
why quarrel with Wagner? 
Unfortunately for persons who are 
willing to slight off entirely all dissent 
from giving “ Parsifal” in any musical 
theater capable of producing it as well 
or better (not difficult this last), than 
in Bayreuth three things are flatly hostile : 
Wagner’s own wishes, the aspects of the 
drama as such, and the matter of the 
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commercial ethics is involved. Almost 
alone, each is an ample, even an insur- 
mountable counter-argument. The Wag- 
nerite or non-Wagnerite can well be 
perfectly amazed at what has been writ- 
ten lately in America about this! 

For, first, there is not the slightest 
sound evidence that Wagner ever in his 
life would have wished “ Parsifal” pre- 
sented anywhere except in Bayreuth. 
True, both necessity and expediency— 
poverty, debt, obscurity—these made him 
retreat from this sort of exclusiveness 
as to other of his works. As to “ Parsi- 
fal,” never. It was created for Bayreuth 
as was no other work by him. It was 
given its definite shape, it was made pic- 
turesque with Roman Catholic symbol- 
ism, and full of Christian mysticism, ex- 
pressly with the idea of—“ Nowhere, save 
at Bayreuth!” It was given, too, its 
peculiar homosexual essence expressly as 
a piece of innige homage to that most 
unhappy of its patrons and auditors, Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria. Ludwig II himself 
was averse to its being 
presented save in Bay- 
reuth—Munich  pres- 
entations not excepted. 
All so-called “ evi- 
dence” to the sanc- 
tioning by Wagner of 
“Parsifal” for  per- 
formance under other 
than the conditions of 
a special, solemn, 
“Bayreuth mood,” on 
the part of special pil- 
grims to that place to 
hear that culminating 
gift to Bayreuth and 
to his representatives 
in charge of Bayreuth 
—all boisterous denials 
of this aspect from 
Wagner himself are 
hollow and_ imperti- 
nent falsehoods. So 
much for those com- 
mentors who have been 
trying to argue lately 
that Wagner would 


have been the first to 
accept a good offer of 
a New York perform- 
ance of his most re- 
served work. 


And 
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as to the argument that Mrs. Cosima 
Wagner has surrendered this point, 
by the existing agreement which gives 
Munich the right to produce “ Parsi- 
fal” when the present copyright for its 
Bayreuth reserve has expired, this has no 
weight in the question, either sentimental 
or commercial. That contract between 
the heirs of Wagner came into existence 
in view of certain legal reasons, per- 
sonal reasons, and artistic reasons that 
need not be set forth here. They are suf- 
ficient and legitimate. They do not rep- 
resent either indifference to Wagner’s 
desires on the part of his successors, nor 
their neglect for money possibilities, nor 
the grounding of any precedent for any 
other operatic establishment whatever. If 
the heirs of Richard Wagner and the 
publishers of “ Parsifal”’ had chosen to 
avail themselves of their privileges, and 
wished to make “ Parsifal ” available out- 
side Bayreuth, they could have made an 
extra fortune out of their transactions in 
Germany alone. 
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“Then suddenly the heavenly splendor fell 
And flamed and glowed within the sacred Cup.”’ 
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“pay "—this public is the 
public to hear it in the Met- 
ropolitan. A curiosity 
either superficially musical, 
or downright vulgar, and 
an aim for money—these 
inspired and wiil support 
the undertaking. Certain 
“wide-minded”’ promoters 
of “ Parsifal” in the Met- 
ropolitan naturally claim 
that there is no reason why 
New York should not whis- 
per and titter through a 
“ Parsifal”” as through any 
other serious operatic per- 
formance. This is true, 
from a certain standpoint of 
New York comment. And 
it is perhaps the more true, 
because—as has been said— 
“ Parsifal” puts before one 
the paradox that its very 
solemnity, while extremely 
emphasized, really rests on 
a decidedly insincere and 
theatrical manipulation, as a 
drama. But in Bayreuth, 
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“But off he thrust her with the last fierce words: 


*‘Unhand me, wretched woman, be ye gone’” 


The much discussed religious aspects 
of “ Parsifal,” including its astonishingly 
audacious blending of the personality of 
Christ, and of the most solemn moment 
of the most solemn office of the Catholic 
ritual can never be “ waved away” by 
all the Podsnaps of Europe or America. 
They are unsuitable for any “ secular ”’ 
and commonplace theater, however dig- 
nified. The notion of the average Amer- 
ican audience, especially a fashionably- 
derived audience amusing itself with 
“ Parsifal ”” for an afternoon or an even- 
ing in the Metropolitan Opera House, is 
an offense to anybody who knows well 
and can judge candidly the relations be- 
tween social life and esthetic feeling in 
New York. The real musical public of 
New York is of the smallest fraction that 
would make up any such audience. The 
sham musical public, for whose delecta- 
tion, for whose new nerve thrill this theft- 
artistic is planned—that sort of public is 
the one which makes “ Parsifal ’’ in New 
York City possible, and can make it 


this same insincerity is not 
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marked by the more general 


public. The Bayreuth con- 
ditions enhance whatever is 
genuinely of sound religious suggestive- 
ness or sound moral sentiment in the 
hybrid work. Its spell prevails in Bay- 
reuth as it can prevail nowhere else. The 
wall paper Garden of Klingsor seems a 
blooming seclusion, and with Amfortas’s 
deliberate paraphrase of the Savior’s 
“Take, eat, this is my body—” “ This 
is my blood,”’—we half forget that we are 
in a theater, and that the descending Holy 
Ghost is a stuffed Bayreuth pigeon. And 
women—a curiously interesting bit of 
psychology—amiably and _ hysterically 
do not remark that they are admiring a 
drama which in every essential stage- 
character and in every detail of its human 
basis was written to insult them, and to 
throw into their faces their ethical and 
sexual and social relationships to life! 
It is a pity that some such auditors have 
not read, for only one useful instance, Dr. 
Oscar Panizza’s valuable study of this 
topic in Parsifalian ethics—an important 
one. 
But over and above any religious or 














artistic pleas for this proposed perform- 
ance of Wagner’s drama at the Metro- 
politan is the simple commercial one. It 
will be given in violation of all moral 
right. Wagner’s heirs cannot—prob- 
ably—protect their rights. Their wishes 
as well as their rights are helpless be- 
fore that element of American greed 
and rapacity, of which, alas! Europe 
hears so much, and judges now so con- 
stantly the whole social fabric of the 
United States. Until copyright laws were 
established, American publishers could 
steal books, could appropriate pictures, 
could reproduce statuary. Until interna- 
tional legislation protected patents, no 
piece of property or process that an in- 
ventor could perfect and bequeath to his 
heirs was safe. Such days as to such 
things have passed. But they have not 
passed for such matters and contingencies 
as are involved in this cool and elaborate 
and excuseless appropriation of an 
operatic score and performance. We are 
told that a man’s foes shall be of his own 
household; in this case the composer’s 
household are in the courts * of a coun- 
try foreign to them, attempting to defend 
\vagner’s wishes and their own rights 
against a American public. The Wag- 
ner family have a perfectly honorable 





* Since this was written the United States Cir- 
cuit Court has refused to prevent Mr. Conried 
from producing “ Parsifal.”” 
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Ifa 
sewing machine, a corn reaper, an electric 
patent, or any such source of their in- 






right to their position in the matter. 


come were. involved, the commercial 
rights and wrongs would possibly be 
more sincerely treated by the press. The 
circumstances under which the enter- 
prises of managers are nowadays adver- 
tised in the New York and other press 
are, unhappily, not calculated to give the 
musical critic of a daily paper the priv- 
iiege of being outspoken on this detail, or 
any other. He, too, must write to live, or 
must be silent to keep on writing. But 
the moral law as to art is generally 
perfectly clear, even where the civil law 
does not happen to accentuate. To give 
“ Parsifal” in New York, well or ill, 
without the consent of Wagner’s heirs 
and representatives is an outrage on com- 
mercial morals. To give “ Parsifal” in 
New York, well or ill, even with such 
consent, will be an esthetic impertinence. 
To give “ Parsifal” in New York, any- 
wise, under any conditions of audience 
and social support, involves an insult to 
religion, to the social ethics, fine sen- 
sibilities, kindly feelings, the instincts of 
honor, respect and propriety; an insult 
essentially on the part of a typical section 
of the so-called “ musical public” of the 
metropolis. It murders the solemn wish 
of a composer, and it violates the rights 
and property of his heirs. 


Bupapest, Huncary. 


The Year’s Juvenile Books 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Thiough Three Campaé ns. by S- A. Henty. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1.20 net. 

With the Allies to Pekin. By G. A. Henty. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

In the Grip of the Mullah. By Capt. F. 8. Brere- 
ton. Charles Scribner's Sons. a2 20 net. 
Foes of the Red Cockade. By Capt. “* Seoreten. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 Poo 
The Siege of York. By Beatrice Marshall. B. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
In the War with Mexico. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
The Story of King Arthur and His Knights. By 
Howard Pyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
By Eva March Tappan. 
$1.50 net. 


Robin Hood: His Book. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
The Christ Story. By Eva March Tappan. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
In the Days J Queen Victoria. By Eva March 
Tappan. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By William C. Sprague. A. 
Wessels Company. $1.00 net. 





By Those at the Helm. Ginn 

Johnnie. ” By E. O. Laughlin. The Bobbs-Merrili 
Company. 1.20. 

The Bending of the Twig. By Walter 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 net. 

Mother and Father. P. Roy "Rolfe Gilson. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25. 


The ~~ of State. 
& ¢ 


Russell. 


Sia ae 4 ppany Belle Irving. Dana BDstes 
0. 
Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00. 


na? -Dozen Housekeepers. By Kate ngntes 


jiggin. Henry Altemus Company. ; 
ates of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate Douglas 
ra Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Rand, McNall Co. 
Baby Days. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. The 


Century Company. $1. 
Gay. Bs Evelyn Whitaker. 


50. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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Little Dae Blew. , Annie M. Barnes. Lee & 


Camp Fidelity Girls. Ry Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
Little, Brown & Co. 0 net. 

Ursula’s Freshman. By Anna Chapin Ray. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.20 net. 

Jack, the Fire Dog. By Lily ¥ Wesselhoeft, 
Little, Brown Co. $1.00 n 

Two Prisoners. By Thomas FAs ‘Page. R. H. 
Russell. $1.00. 

The Mislaid Uncle. "By Evelyn Raymond. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $0.60 net. 

Little Dick’s Christmas. By + sae B. Barry. 
Dana Estes & Co. 0.40 n 

Thistledown. By Mrs. C. V. pa The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.20 net. 
Defending the Bank. By Edward 8S. Van Zile. 
Lothrop ts ~ a py a $1.00 net. 
Following the Ball y A. T. Dudley. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00 net. 

Two Young Lumbermen. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 

The Story of Little David, Condensed from “ pone 
Copperfield.” Dana Estes & Co. $0.7 

The Story of Little Tom and Mag ggie. 
from “The Mill on the Floss. 
& Co. $0.75. 

The Golden Windows. By Laura E. Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Green Satin Gown. x, Laura B. Richards. 
Dana Estes & Co.. $0.75 net. 

More Five Minutes Stories. B eee! E. Rich- 
ards. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00 


oe 
Dana, Estes 


The Wonder-Book of Horses. 
The Century Company. 
Big Jack and Other True Stories of Horses. By 
Gabrielle E. 


b net. 
Little ly oy, 


By ae Baldwin. 


Jackson. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. J. F. 


net. 

. By L. Frank Baum. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 25. 

The Enchanted Island of Yew. By L. Frank Baum. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

The Magical Monarch of Mo, By L. Frank Baum. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25. 

A Waicher in the Woods. By Dallas Love Sharp. 
The Century Company. 

In African Forest and Jungle. Be Agree Chaillu. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.5 

Children of the Arctic. By the LL. “Baby and 
her Mother. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.20 net. 

The Book of the Child. With color drawings by 
Jessie Willcox Smith and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. Text by Mabel Humphrey. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $2.00. 

The Book of the Cat. With color drawings by 
Elizabeth Bonsall. Text by Mabel Humphrey. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 2.00. 

The Outlook Fairy Book A — People. The 
Outlook Company. $1. 

The Crimson Fairy ak © dite by Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

The Star Fairies. By Edith Ogden Harrison. A. 
Cc. McClurg & Co. $1.25 

The Dew Bab - By Helen Broadbent. 


Dutton & 
Oy Hoon W. Chambers. 


Orchard-Land. 
& Brothers. $1.50 net. 
Edited by 
$3.00. 


The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes. 

Walter Jerrold. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Chatterbog for 1908. Dana Estes & Co. $1.40 net. 
Sia Fairy Plays for Children. By Netta Syrett. 

John Lane. $1.00 net 
Pickaback Songs. Music by Eva Crutzen Hart. 
Words by Myrtle Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

0. 


OOR Santa Claus! Once he used to 
beam from the pages and corners 
of our book, but now he is de- 

barred from his own by the multifarious 
outlets of our modern life. Yet there are 
still some writers who write for young- 
sters for the mere pleasure of telling 
them a story. 

From the redoubtable Henty, whose 
death was a real grief to the boy world, 


Harper 


EB. P.. 
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we have two new books, cut after the pat- 
tern of his others. Through Three Cam- 
paigns is a tale of Chitral, Tirah, and 
Ashanti, while With the Allies to Pekin 
recounts the thrilling adventures of a 
young hero during the Boxer uprising. 
Capt. F. S. Brereton is another Henty. 
Look at the pictures and the chapter 
headings of Jn the Grip of the Mullah 
and you have a good idea of the adven- 
tures in Somaliland, and a boy’s taste 
for the French Revolution will be grati- 


Bab setts 


Illustration from “ The Story of King Arthur and 
His Knights.” (Pyle.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers. 


fied in the Foes of the Red Cockade. 
There is no telling the good arising from 
such books—good that overbalances the 
occasional distortion of facts. 

The Siege of York is a tale of the days 
of Thomas, Lord Fairfax. The author 
has succeeded in weaving a charming, 
simple love story about the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady has added to 
“The Boys of the Service Series” Jn 
the War With Mexico. The hero is a 
midshipman, who has adventures on sea 
and land, and his meetings with Grant 
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and Lee, McClellan, Beauregard and 
others, at the beginning of their careers, 
will afford many hours’ good reading. 
The legends of history are well repre- 
sented by Howard Pyle’s The Story of 
King Arthur and His Knights, and Robin 
Hood: His Book, by Eva March Tappan. 
The latter author has also written The 
Christ Story in a sympathetic narrative 
style. 

Of a more strictly historical character 
are Dr. Tappan’s In the Days of Queen 
Victoria, the last of “ The Makers of 
England Series;” William C. Sprague’s 
Napoleon Bonaparte; and The Ship of 
State, by Those at the Helm. The lat- 
ter is especially commendable, for it com- 
prises papers republished from The 
Youth’s Companion and written by 
President Roosevelt, Senator Lodge and 
others of equal note. 

Child literature embraces books about 
children as well as for them. Of such 
is the ever fresh The Boy's Town, by 
W. D. Howells, and modeled along 
the same lines are E. O. Laughlin’s 
Johnnie, which carries him through the 
adolescent period even to the advent of 
another Johnnie, and which is most ar- 
tistically printed with striking marginal 
sketches; The Bending of the Twig, by 
Walter Russell, whose pen asa writer is 
almost as facile as it is as an illustrator, 
so daintily is the volume prepared; and 
Roy Rolfe Gilson’s Mother and Father. 
This last is wonderfully poignant and 
true in spirit, and Alice Barber Stephens 
has made some of the most poetic draw- 
ings for it. 

The reprints for this year bring Six 
Girls, by Fanny Belle Irving, to the 
front, as well as Miss Alcott’s Jo’s Boys. 
There is an exuberant healthfulness in 
the tone of both that will prove accept- 
able to all readers, regardless of sex. 
Another classic in its way is Half-a- 
Dozen Housekeepers, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, a story for girls, with many sur- 
prises for sustained interest; a new book 
by the same writer is Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm; a most lovable little girl is 
the heroine, and the development of her 
character, budding amidst the stern at- 
mosphere of her New England home, is 
enlivened by her school experiences. 
Mrs. Wiggin has a style peculiarly pleas- 
ing, since it is variable in its inter- 
mingling of humor and pathos. 


Refore You Went to Bed. From “ Mother and 
Father.” Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


An unpretentious little volume whose 
contents and illustrations deserve men- 
tion is Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. In its way a reprint, with addi- 
tional selections of verses and pictures 
from recent volumes of St. Nicholas, is 
Baby Days, edited by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. There is a varied choice of 
jingles and stories to satisfy very little 
folks. 

Of the stories of a purely fictional - 
character there is more than a full sup- 
ply. Notable among them may be men- 
tioned Gay, by Evelyn Whitaker, that 
will be warmly received by older readers. 
The little boy proves to be a delicate 
thread of childhood wound around a 
mystery, and there is a fresh love episode 
that is intensely human. 

Little Betty Blew has a slight his- 
torical atmosphere ; the author, Annie M. 
Barnes, carries the little heroine through 
perilous adventures in Colonial times, 
and her simple openness among Indians 
wins their friendship and a long lost 
brother. Annie Hamilton Donnell’s 
Camp Fidelity Girls reveals four girls 
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quarantined from scarlet fever during a 
vacation.. An. old farmhouse is the 
scenic background. Ellen W. Ahrens’s 
ilustrations for the book are commend- 
able. _ Anna. Chapin. Ray’s Ursula’s 
Freshman is a boy who eventually works 
his way through Yale. -Ursula is the 
making of him, a delightfully unconven- 
tional girl among painfully conventional 
relatives. The youngster who figures as 
the hero in Jack, the Fire Dog, is a blind 
waif saved from a burning house. A lit- 
tle boy and his rich grandfather befriend 
him and are the means of finding his 
mother, and bringing happiness to barren 
lives.. Of course, the dog .figures as a 
hero. The book will p:ease because of its 
intent rather than its style. It is by Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft. Two Prisoners, by 
Thomas Nelson Page, deals with a 
somewhat similar plot. A poor little 
crippled girl and a rich little girl har- 
monize, and a bird, figuring as the second 
prisoner, is the means of bringing forth 
the mother of the orphan.’ Truly, Mr. 
Page is capable of something more than 
the commonplace, and it is a relief to find 
that the tale is only a reprint, now taste- 
fully bound. A delightfully told story 
by Evelyn Raymond is The Mislaid 
Uncle; the little heroine travels many 
miles by express, addressed to Uncle 
Joseph Smith, and her adventures occur 
at another Joseph Smith’s house. Slight- 
ly similar in form is Etheldred B. Barry’s 
Little Dick’s Christmas; the hero tames 
a hardened old grandfather. 

Of a more exciting character and with 
a New Orleans French atmosphere is 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s Thistledown, tell- 
ing of a young acrobat whose life is 
fraught with mystery. Edward S. Van 
Zile’s Defending the Bank contains more 
pluck than it does refinement. It nar- 
rates how young detectives outwit some 
robbers. On the other hand, Albertus T. 
Dudlev’s Following the Ball proves bet- 
ter reading, tho it is stereotyped in de- 
velopment and goodness. The boys’ 
stand-by, Edward Stratemeyer, adds to 
his long list of books Two Young Lum- 
bermen, the beginning of “ Great Ameri- 
can Industries Series.” The heroes are 
the means of describing the work at- 
tendant upon hard life, and will doubtless 
prove popular. In these days of scien- 
tific education the classics have not es- 
caped emendation for the young. Fred- 
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erick Lawrence Knowles has condensed 
parts of “ David Copperfield ” and “‘ The 
Mill on the Floss” in his The Story of 
Little David and The Story of Little 
Tom and Maggie. One has to decide 
for one’s self the advisability of such 
book-making. 

Laura E. Richards publishes three 
books of short stories: The Golden Win- 
dows, tales of a symbolical type, contain- 
ing excellent writing; The Green Satin 
Gown, whose title is more alluring than 
the title story; and More Five Minutes 
Stories, for younger readers. The Won- 
der-Book of Horses, by James Baldwin, 
tells of historic thoroughbreds. The ac- 
counts will prove delightful reading and 
of educational value. Gabrielle E. Jackson 
also narrates the stories of horses in her 
Big Jack, and the same author’s vigorous 
style is shown to good advantage in Lit- 
tle Comrade. 

The New Wizard of Oz finds himself 
in literature while he is figuring in comic 
opera. After writing this book, the au- 
thor, Frank L. Baum, handed it over to 
Denslow to illustrate, while he started 
on The Enchanted Island of Yew. While 
Miss Cory was making her exquisite 
color pictures for this work, Mr. Baum 
turned to The Magical Monarch of Mo. 
Popularity will deaden, it is to be feared, 
the fresh originality of such a book as 
the same author’s The Master Key. 

Of the books that deal intensively with 
nature, by far the most charming is Dallas 
L. Sharp’s A Watcher in the Woods. 
which is written with that close, sym- 
pathetic touch suggesting John Burroughs 
in its naturalness and. truthfulness. 
Watchers of the fields will welcome its 
intimate descriptions. 

Of books of travel, two emphasize 
themselves from the Christmas mass: 
one, In African Forest and Jungle, bv 
Paul Du Chaillu, with pictures by Victor 
Pérard, and the other an account of the 
experiences of Ahnighito, Peary’s little 
daughter, told by herself and her mother 
in Children af the Arctic, a book as 
thoroughly original in illustration and 
text as it is tempting in cover design. 
Two other books impress themselves, as 
much for their originality as for their 
unprecedented size. The Book of the 
Child contains large reproductions, in 
color, of the work of Jessie Willcox 
Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
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with accompanying text by Mabel 
Humphrey. As a specimen of book- 
making that combines thorough taste 
with charm of spirit, this would be hard 
to equal. Of the same nature, but not 
as appealing, is The Book of the Cat, 
with pictures by Elizabeth F. Bonsall. 
Those who are looking for books of a 
more fanciful character will find a plenti- 
ful supply.- There is The Outlook Fairy 
Book; The Crimson Fairy Book, edited 
by Andrew Lang, whose palette of colors 
has not yet become exhausted; The Star 
Fairies, by Edith Ogden Harrison; 
Helen Broadbent’s The Dew Babies, well 
told and illustrated, for older children; 
Orchard-Land, a mixture of nature and 
imagination, agreeably written by Robert 
W. Chambers, with illustrations by 
Birch; and The Big Book of Nursery 
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Rhymes, edited with care by Walter Jer- 
rold, and with drawings daintily con- 
ceived by Charles Robinson. The ever 
welcome Chatterbox for 1903 appears in 
its unchangeable form. For entertain- 
ments no more opportune book can be 
had than Netta Syrett’s Six Fairy Plays, 
that form good reading and are suitable 
for presentation; and the collection of 
Pickaback Songs, with music delight- 
fully simple and melodic. 

The ultimate result of such a hasty re- 
view is the decision that when one goes 
shopping for little readers there is great 
variety from which to choose. What to 
buy leaves the responsibility upon the one 
who buys, and if this glance into book- 
land proves of any material assistance, 
it stands justified. 


New Yorx City. 


oe 


The Hague Tribunal 


BY W. L. PENFIELD 


CouNSEL FOR THE UNitep States BercreE THE HaGuve. TRIBUNAL 


HE trial of the Venezuelan Arbi- 

tration closed on November 13th. 

The Tribunal then adjourned, and 

will only reassemble for the purpose of 

announcing its decision, which, it is con- 
jectured, will be given next February. 

A brief review of its proceedings may 
not be without interest to those who have 
watched the progress of international ar- 
bitration, which is itself again on: trial 
before The Hague Tribunal. 

The question has been asked: Is the 
Hague Tribunal really a great Court? 

The answer is clear. Nearly all of the 
twenty-six signatory States of The 
Hague Convention have named arbitra- 
tors, now numbering nearly seventy in 
all, who are styled “The Permanent 
Court.” The term is slightly misleading, 
since they constitute simply a permanent 
panel from which the arbitrators are se- 
lected to hear and decide any controversy 
which differing States may agree to sub- 
mit to the Tribunal. 

While it is possible that not all of the 
members of the permanent panel have 
been so appointed, with due regard to 


the qualifications necessary to the dis- 
charge of the functions of arbitrators, it 
has not yet been shown that such is the 
case ; while, on the other hand, it is abun- 
dantly evident that a large number are 
worthy of the great places which they 
may be called upon to fill. 

There are five arbitrators in the “ Pious 
Fund” case—one from England, two 
from, Holland, one from Denmark and 
one from Russia; and the judicial com- 
petence and impartiality of the members 
of that Tribunal was shown throughout 
the proceedings, as well as by the decision 
given. Not less can be said, down to 
the present moment, of the arbitrators 
in the Venezuelan case. In both trials 
the attention generally given by the arbi- 
trators to the evidence and the arguments 
was marked with that sustained dignity, 
high intelligence and perfect courtesy 
which: were to be expected from such a 
tribunal. 

The sessions of the present Tribunal 
were opened by its President with a brief 
address, in which he pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the present arbitration, 
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which, from the number of the parties 
engaged and the importance of the issues 
involved, is more truly international and 
world-wide in interest and character 
than any other arbitration that was ever 
held. Justice is the corner-stone on 
which the prosperity of the State is 
founded, and the growth of commerce 
among nations largely depends upon the 
international administration of justice. 
The decision to be given should therefore 
have great influence on the relations of 
creditor and debtor States, inasmuch as 
the issue presented is whether a declara- 
tion of war by a creditor against a debtor 
State gives the former the right of prior- 
ity over other creditor States in the pay- 
ment of their respective claims. 

That “ the mind is moulded to the ma- 
terial it works in” is not less true of 
judges than of other men. The tendency 
is to rise with the subject and the occa- 
sion. Considering the reputation gen- 
erally of the members of the Permanent 
Court for learning, ability and character ; 
that they are accustomed to deal with 
large affairs; that, as members of the 
Tribunal, the highest mental and moral 
faculties are called into action and put to 
the severest test, it necessarily follows 
and is true that The Hague Tribunal, 
like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, great in the beginning, always 
tends to become greater in the mass of 
talent and qualifications brought to the 
decision of questions submitted to it. 

The force of such influences was re- 
vealed in the words of the Tribunal 
spoken by its President in closing the 
trial on November 13th: 

“The final moment has come. We have 
reached the end of the oral debates, and I pro- 
nounce them closed. Before separating, permit 
me to express very cordially, in the name of the 
Tribunal, to the representatives of the Parties, 
Agents and Counsel, our deep gratitude for the 
valuable and untiring assistance that they have 
not failed to afford us in our laborious search 
after truth. It is now for us to put this truth 
in a form as clear and complete as possible 
within the narrow bounds of human justice, and 
we shall bring to it all the power and all the 
strength of our conscience and of our mind.” 
Our deliberations “are now coming to an end, 
but their immense significance will leave a deep 
impression on the fruitful field of pacific arbi- 
tration, and we hope that for the greatest good 
of the world the abundant growth of the seeds 
sown will not have long to be awaited.” 
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As was stated in a previous article by 
the present writer in THE INDEPENDENT, 
the protocols prescribed the English as 
the language of the proceedings, but au- 
thorized the Tribunal to allow oral argu- 
ments to be made in other languages. 

Naturally, the counsel for the French 
Government made an effort to have the 
French declared the official language. 
This provoked a lively discussion and re- 
sulted in a decision that both English and 
French should be official languages. This, 
however, seemed to opposing counsel 
to be an addition to the protocols them- 
selves. Mr. Bowen then suggested that 
a strict adherence to the provisions of the 
protocols in this regard would be con- 
ducive to the bringing of other cases 
before The Hague Tribunal. The force 
of the suggestion led to a prompt modi- 
fication of the decision, whereby the Eng- 
lish was recognized as the official lan- 
guage, and the French as subsidiary ; this 
for the convenience of the Tribunal and 
of counsel, some of whom had not a fa- 
miliar use of the English. 

The decision, finally given, met with 
general approval, for it was an agreeable 
and satisfactory solution of one of those 
vexatious questions of procedure which 
arise in all courts. The decision consti- 
tutes a valuable precedent. : 

The oral arguments were opened on 
October 4 by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, on 
behalf of Venezuela, who, as represent- 
ing one of the late belligerent States, dis- 
cussed at large the question of the ethical 
propriety of the war waged by the Allies 
against Venezuela. The Tribunal then 
adjourned to November 4. The oral 
arguments were then resumed, the repre- 
sentatives of the parties speaking in the 
English-alphabetical order of States. 

Mr. Woeste opened for Belgium. He 
contended that the mere fact that the 
Allied Powers were claiming a prefer- 
ence over other creditor States imposed 
upon them the burden of establishing 
their right, which they had failed to do. 

Mr. Clunet followed for France. He 
argued that the claim of preferential 
treatment was of a novel character, and 
that France, having obtained a diplo- 
matic adjustment of her claims against 
Venezuela before the war was declared 
by the Allies, was entitled at least to 
equal treatment. 
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Mr. Buenz spoke for Germany. He 
contended that the assignment by Vene- 
zuela of the 30 per cent. of the customs 
revenues of the ports of La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello for the payment of the 
claims had been obtained by the military 
action of the Allies ; that the security was 
inadequate for the payment of all the 
claims within a reasonable time, and that 
in equity the claims of the Allies should 
be first paid. 

Sir Robert Finlay opened, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Cohen and Mr. Richards 
for Great Britain. They argued at large 
the points urged by Mr. Buenz, and they 
further contended that the Allies had 
given notice to the United States, France 
and Belgium of their proposed military 
action; that none of the Peace Powers 
had raised any objection, and had thereby 
acquiesced in the action taken by the Al- 
lies and in their claim for preferential 
treatment; that the United States Gov- 
ernment had acted as the medium of 
communication between Venezuela and 
the Allies, and that the United States had 
thereby tacitly waived any claim to equal 
treatment; that the Peace Powers who 
expected equal treatment should have 
joined with the Allies in their military 
operations. 

Mr. Pierantoni followed for Italy, lay- 
ing stress on the contention that Venez- 
uela had acted without due regard to her 
international obligations. 

Mr. Pardo spoke for Mexico, arguing 
in support of the right of the Peace Pow- 
ers to equality of treatment. Mr. De 
Weckherlin spoke for the Netherlands, 
and Sweden and Norway; the Marquis 
of Villasanda and Mr. Clunet for Spain, 
Mr. Penfield for the United States and 
Mr. Paul for Venezuela. 

At the close of the opening arguments 
the President declared in substance that 
he thought it not inopportune to draw at- 
tention to the words of one of the British 
counsel, who 


“spoke of the part played by force and war in 
international relations. in terms to which it 
would be difficult for a Tribunal founded on 
peace principles to adhere. Now that this deli- 
cate question, which perhaps does not have to 
do directly with our deliberations, has been de- 
bated, altho in a contrary sense by the Spanish 
Counsel, I declare in the name of the Tribunal 
that it reserves its decision on this important 
point, undertaking to elucidate it in its award.” 
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The arguments in reply were made by 
Mr. Woeste for Belgium, Mr. Clunet for 
France, Mr. Buenz for Germany, Sir 
Robert Finlay for Great Britain, Mr. 
Pierantoni for Italy, Mr. Pardo for 
Mexico, Mr. De Weckherlin for the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway; Mr. 
Clunet for Spain, Mr. Penfield for the 
United States, and Mr. Paul for Vene- 
zuela. The oral arguments occupied 
twelve days in all—two days in October 
and ten in November. At the close of 
the arguments the Tribunal directed that 
the parties should transmit to the Secre- 
tary-General, for its use, complete tables 
of the claims already allowed by the 
Mixed Claims Commissions at Caracas. 

Aside from the interest centered in the 
argument of the issues in the case, it was 
curious to observe so many counsel, of 
sO many nationalities, engaged together 
in the trial of a law suit. There was a 
native Venezuelan counsel, speaking in 
an eloquent and patriotic strain for 
his country; there was a _ young 
Spanish Marquis, speaking of the ancient 
glories of Spain; there was Mexico 
side by side with the United States; 
there was the counsel for France, speak- 
ing in the brilliant style of exposi- 
tion and with the dramatic delivery of 
the old pleaders of the French bar; there 
was the Belgian Minister of State, acute, 
analytical and trenchant; there was the 
counsel for the Netherlands, speaking di- 
rectly to the question in plain and plausi- 
ble terms; there was a Roman Senator 
pleading the cause of Italy ; there was the 
counsel of the German Government 
speaking with strong, manly sense, and 
there was the historic bar of the British 
Empire represented in the dignified and 
polished arguments of the Attorney- 
General. 

After the trial was ended, the arbi- 
trators referred to this aspect of the pro- 
ceedings as having much interest, be- 
cause of the varying manner in which the 
issues were viewed; of the marked na- 
tional individuality in the expression of 
ideas and in the methods of presenting 
arguments, by different counsel, trained 
in the courts of Europe or of the New 
World, representing eleven States having 
divergent forms of civilization, yet all 
paying homage to its chief aspiration— 
to the decision of a permanent tribunal. 

Wasuinerton, D, C. 
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The Independent for the Library 


StncE THE INDEPENDENT adopted the 
magazine form, we have had frequent 
requests from subscribers and librarians 
that we would devise some method by 
which its fifty-two issues might be at- 
tractively bound for permanent preser- 
vation in less than four volumes, as is the 
case at present, with a separate index in 
each volume, and at a moderate cost. We 
have now been able to make arrange- 
ments by which this reasonable request 
can be granted. If our readers will re- 
turn to us their copies of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for a half year, in good condition, 
with $1.50, we will return a bound vol- 
ume containing the twenty-six issues of 
the paper, advertising pages omitted. In 
other words, for $3.00 a year, which 
covers binding and return postage or ex- 
pressage, we will undertake to return two 
handsomely bound volumes for fifty-two 
issues of the paper. Each volume, sep- 
arately indexed, will be about two and 
three-quarter inches thick, and will not 
be too bulky to handle. The binding will 
be what is known to the trade as “ half- 
binding ”—that is, the back will be of 
brown duck, stamped in gold, with mar- 
bled board sides, the whole being very 
durable and neat. We have had some 
copies of THE INDEPENDENT bound in 
this new way experimentally, and the 
general effect of the trial volumes is most 
pleasing to the eye. They will prove a 
decoration on the shelves of any library. 

We trust we may be pardoned in this 
connection for breaking our custom in 
such matters to say that there is no other 
weekly or monthly published in the 
United States that covers the whole field 
of thought with such comprehensiveness 
and proportion as does THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. It is not an organ of any party 
or creed. Those events which we can- 
not anticipate, we interpret after they 
have happened, and no other journal 
aims to. do exactly this and allows suf- 
ficient space in which to do it. As a his- 
tory of our own times, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is, we think, unsurpassed ; and both 
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as an encyclopedia for reference and an 
expositor of the underlying currents of 
our national life, it is worth preserving 
for subsequent reference. We trust that 
many of our subscribers will, with the 
first issue of the new year, begin to save 
their INDEPENDENTS and have them 
bound for permanent preservation. They 
will not regret it. 


The Twilight of the Gods 


THE death of Herbert Spencer is an 
event of far deeper significance than 
usually attaches to the close of a great 
career. It is the passing of the last 
heroic figure of an intellectual era that, 
all in all, was the most remarkable thus 
far in the world’s history. To the four 
superlative ages that Voltaire recognized 
as worthy of the attention “ of those who 
think, and yet more of those who have 
taste,” the nineteenth century added one 
pre-eminently worthy of the regard of 
those who think, and not unworthy to 
rank with its forerunners in the apprecia- 
tion of those whose feeling for beauty 
is chastened by knowledge. If the age 
of Pericles surpassed all later centuries 
in plastic art and speculative daring; if 
the age of Augustus set for all time the 
standards of material splendor and liter- 
ary grace; if the age of Florentines and 
Elizabethans set free the human spirit 
as it never had been free before; if the 
age of Racine, of Corneille and of 
Moliére appraised the outward things of 
form and elegance with a nicety of valu- 
ation that may not again be equaled, it 
still remained for the Victorian age to 
penetrate the secret of the world itself, 
to rear the noble fabric of scientific 
knowledge, and thereby to inspire man 
henceforth in his creative art and in his 
moral life to 


“draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of 
Things as They Are.” 


It is not only natural, but also just to 
speak of this era as the Victorian Age, 
because, while the scientific minds of 
France and of Germany have made in- 
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valuable contributions to the sum of 
“natural knowledge,” and while the 
names of the great landscape painters of 
France, and the name of the German, 
Wagner, in music, must forever stand 
pre-eminent in nineteenth century art, it 
was, after all, the commanding group 
of English thinkers that grasped the full 
meaning and range of modern scientific 
discovery, and, seizing upon its most vital 
elements, by their power of organization 
and exposition compelled the whole race 
of man to reconstruct its theory of the 
universe from the foundation. And it 
was the English masters of song, Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, who gave wing to the 
new thoughts, that they might be borne 
on currents of feeling to minds not easily 
reached by the weightier words of ar- 
gument. 

Charles Lyall and John Stuart Mill 
were the forerunners of this intellectual 
tide. Their voices rang in a wilderness 
of dogmatism more dreary and lifeless 
than an alkali plain. But they were not 
the revealers of the new truth itself. No 
group of more interesting men has lived 
than that composed of the life-long 
friends arid coworkers, Charles Darwin, 
John Tyndall, Thomas Henry Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer. We doubt if ever 
again young men just awakening to the 
supreme interest of. intellectual things 
can be so inspired as were the students 
and teachers who, thirty years ago, 
eagerly welcomed each fresh volume of 
evolutionist science as it came from the 
press. There was a sense of reality, a 
consciousness of sharing in the most 
stupendous revolution of belief that man- 
kind had experienced, which gave to the 
acquisition of knowledge in those days 
a zest that can hardly be experienced in 
like measure again. It was a feeling as 
of actually taking part in the creation 
of a new heavens and a new earth, and 
the imagination could picture no bounds 
to the possibilities of human progress 
that were revealed by a world conceived 
not as once for all created, but as end- 
lessly developing. 

Of the minds that made up that potent 
group, Herbert Spencer’s had by far the 
widest range and the greatest construct- 
ive power. It may be doubted if on the 
side of intellect alone Spencer has. had 
any peer. More than to the patient in- 
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vestigator, Darwin; more than to the 
brilliantly imaginative Tyndall; more 
than to the fearless, incisive, tireless 
champion, Huxley, the world is indebted 
to Spencer for the completeness, the con- 
vincing substantiality of the philosophy 
of evolution. It was about the person- 
ality of Spencer, also, that the scientific 
minds of his age naturally arranged 
themselves. All of those that we have 
named were his intimate friends. Each 
of them over and over acknowledged his 
individual indebtedness to Spencer’s 
leadership. He was the center of such 
a coterie as will not soon be seen again. 
Mill, Lewes and George Eliot were his 
companions and admirers. In this coun- 
try Youmans and Fiske made smoother 
for him the paths of success. 

It is with a sense of immeasurable loss 
that the younger men who, at the begin- 
ning of their life work, were lifted out 


-of the commonplace, and inspired with 


the highest conceptions of intellectual 
privilege and duty by the writings of 
the great Victorians, realize to-day that 
all are forever gone. Their work is done 
so far as in their life times they could 
do it; but as an abiding influence in the 
world it is only now begun. The twilight 
of the gods has fallen, but the power of 
their words endures. 

wd 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Corpora- 
tions 


In these closing weeks of the year 
there has sprung up a rank growth of po- 
litical rumors—some of them manifestly 
empty and absurd, some clearly ma- 
licious, and others so connected with 
known facts that they are now coming to 
be ‘accepted as true. During the four 
weeks imimediately preceding the recent 
meeting of the Republican National 
Committee, the country was full of re- 
ports about Mr. Hanna. He had yielded 
to the appeals of his friends, it was said, 
and was about to become a candidate; or, 
he had secretly been a candidate all the 
time and had been working the machin- 
ery of ‘politics for himself in devious 
ways; or, he was in league with certain 
great financial powers to prevent the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt; or, he was 
engaged in intrigues of various kinds, all 
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of which involved the several degrees of 
perfidy known in politics of the baser 
sort. In company with these reports 
were others about the President, who, it 
was asserted, had lost substantially all of 
his great popularity, even in the West, 
and had become a wearisome burden to 
every Republican patriot. This was sor- 
rowfully admitted in large type by news- 
papers friendly to Mr. Perry S. Heath, 
and was seen very plainly by Democratic 
journals that had the interests of the Re- 
publican party at heart. 

An interesting statement was pub- 
lished on the 10th inst. by a well-known 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Walter 
Wellman, in the newspaper edited by Ex- 
Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith 
and in one or two Western journals. We 
refer to it because it has excited much 
comment. At the beginning Mr. Well- 
man says: 

“President Roosevelt has refused to make 
terms of peace with the Trust and railway cor- 
poration leaders of New York. They ap- 
proached him with an offer to withdraw their 
opposition to him if he would give them cer- 
tain assurances as to his future course. The 
President declined point blank. Angered by 
this rejection of their proffers of peace and the 
failure of their plan to tie the hands of the 
President for the future, they started a move- 
ment designed to bring Senator Hanna forward 
as a candidate for the Republican nomination. 
This, too, has failed. Mr. Hanna is not willing 
to become a candidate. These important dis- 
closures, which I am able to make on the high- 
est authority, explain much that has been going 
on above and beneath the surface during the 
past month.” 


Mr. Wellman proceeds to say that a 
representative of the great interests men- 
tioned called upon the President to ascer- 
tain if an amicable understanding could 
be reached, if some assurances would not 
be given as to the President’s course dur- 
ing his second term, “ some pledge that 
nothing should be done that would de- 
stroy business confidence,” or injuriously 
affect commerce and finance, The sub- 
stance of Mr. Roosevelt’s response this 
correspondent, writing over his own sig- 
nature for Mr. Smith’s newspaper, and 
with “the highest authority,” professes 
to give “ with great accuracy ”: 

“The President replied that he did not know 


exactly what was meant by the question. If it 
meant that he was to give a promise that he 


would not forward the interests oi the United 
States in its foreign relations as occasion arose, 
he certainly could not give such a pledge. He 
should go on doing his duty as he saw it. If 
it meant that as to the prosecution of Trusts or 
unlawful combinations he should bind himself 
to do nothing in the future, he most certainly 
could not assent. Wherever he saw a flagrant 
violation of the law and of public policy, as in 
the Northern Securities case, he meant to hit it. 
He might find it necessary to prosecute other 
companies, if the Government should be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. ‘ And finally,’ 
said the President, ‘as to pledges not to upset 
the business prosperity of the country, if any 
such pledges are necessary as a condition to my 
re-election, I am not fit to be re-elected at all. 
I decline to give any pledges.’ ” 


It is then asserted that with this con- 
versation in mind Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
the following final paragraph of that part 
of his message which relates to the Trust 
laws and the Bureau c‘ Corporations: 


“There shall be no backward step. If in the 
working of the laws it proves desirable that 
they shall at any point be expanded or ampli- 
fied, the amendment can be made as its de- 
sirability is shown. Meanwhile they are being 
administered with judgment, but with insistence 
upon obedience to them; and their need has 
been emphasized in signal fashion by the events 
of the past year.” 


Following this unsuccessful appeal, 
Mr. Wellman says, signs of a movement 
for Mr. Hanna were seen in many parts 
of the country, and the Senator was 
urged by the “corporation leaders” to 
save the party by becoming a candidate. 
The support of these corporation inter- 
ests was offered to him. But he did not 
yield. At the same time, it is asserted, 
bank connections were utilized to create 
an impression far and near that the 
President was reckless and dangerous. 
Mr. Wellman says that hundreds of let- 
ters inquiring whether the President had 
not lost some part of his popularity were 
sent by Mr. E. H. Harriman, the head 
of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railway systems, to his own agents and 
employees in the West, and that the re- 
plies tend to confirm Mr. Harriman’s 
conviction that the President ought not 
to be nominated. 

All this deserves attention, because the 
writer of the story virtually declares that 
it comes from the President himself. It 
is well known that some of the capitalists 
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who have been grouped by the recent 
concentration of railway systems and in- 
dustrial interests were greatly offended 
by the Northern Securities suit, and that 
others dislike the President on account of 
his successful attempt to procure pub- 
licity legislation relating to corporations. 
When acting in harmony, these gentle- 
men can exert enormous power; but for 
some time past they have not been in per- 
fect agreement. It seems improbable 
that all have united in sending an agent 
to the President to ask for pledges. More- 
over, the questions or requests addressed 
to the President, as reported in this state- 
ment, do not necessarily point to a dis- 
honorable promise or pledge, altho they 
do suggest the inference that the pre- 
vention of further attack upon railway 
and industrial combinations was sought. 
Again, it is possible for a capitalist to 
prefer Mr. Hanna to Mr. Roosevelt as a 
candidate, and to strive for the substitu- 
tion of the first for the second, with an 
honorable motive; not, however, in our 
opinion, with a really intelligent desire 
for the continued success of the Repub- 
lican party or for the purification of 
politics. 

Without intending to question the sin- 
cerity and truthfulness of Mr. Wellman, 
we must say that the importance of his 
statement, as it is designed to be under- 
stood, calls now for the submission of 
absolute proof of its accuracy. It should 
be fully substantiated or clearly dis- 
proved, by somebody. Its nature and 
the circumstances attending its publica- 
tion tend to give it the force of an official 
utterance. If any one has been misun- 
derstood, or if any other person has been 
misled, this should be brought out. If 
there has been no misunderstanding, no 
exaggeration, no inaccuracy ; if it be true 
that the small group of men who in these 
days have come to control the railways 
of the United States, to exert a dominant 
influence in banking and finance, and to 
rule over many important industries, 
have sought to exact from Mr. Roose- 
velt, as the price of their support and 
favor, pledges restraining his action 
upon great questions of public policy for 
five years to come;—then we have at 
hand a new political issue transcending 
in importance any other that is now be- 
fore the American people. 
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Objections to “ Parsifal” 


THE article by Mr. Prime-Stevenson, 
which we are glad to print in this number 
of THe INDEPENDENT, sums up the ob- 
jections that may be advanced to the per- 
formance of Wagner’s last drama any- 
where than at Bayreuth concisely, tho 
with some vehemence of language. He 
is not an ardent admirer of Wagner, and 
it seems that the objectors to Mr. Con- 
ried’s project are for the most part of 
this lukewarm variety, or else they are 
Cosima-Wagnerites, as distinguished 
from Richard-Wagnerites. It is signifi- 
cant that of the leaders in the Wag- 
nerian movement, both here and abroad, 
the only ones, with few exceptions, who 
regret the breaking of the Bayreuth mo- 
nopoly are those who are intimate friends 
of Mme. Cosima Wagner. The others 
have long since given up their allegiance 
to Bayreuth, because they know that in 
many respects Wagner’s wishes are not 
carried out there. 

It is true that, as Mr. Prime-Stevenson 
remarks, Wagner expressed the desire 
that “ Parsifal” should be reserved for 
Bayreuth. But he had also intended to 
reserve the four Nibelung dramas for 
Bayreuth. Had he done so, it would 
have been nothing short of an artistic 
calamity. Luckily, pecuniary necessity 
compelled him to abandon this foolish 
plan. He would have done the same 
thing with “ Parsifal” had he lived and 
needed money; in fact, he did sell it 
(even before it was completed) to the 
King of Bavaria, for Munich; but the 
King afterward generously gave it back 
to him, without asking his money back. 
Wagner usually managed to have his 
cake and eat it! To treat his temporary 
wishes regarding “ Parsifal” as some- 
thing sacred is a mistake. Had he lived 
until the present day he would doubtless 
have long since given it to the world. 

Those who have read his prose writ- 
ings and his letters to friends know that 
there were two reasons why he wanted 
to restrict his last work to Bayreuth. In 
the first place, he wanted to insure his 
widow and his son a comfortable income. 
This motive exists no longer, because his 
family’s annual income is estimated to 
exceed $100,000; Paris alone contributes 
over $20,000 a year. The second reason 
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why he wanted “ Parsifal” to be given 
only in Bayreuth was that he feared that 
no other German city would follow his 
directions. He had the most painful ex- 
periences throughout his life of slovenly 
and incorrect performances of his works, 
and in the very letter in which he ex- 
presses the wish that “ Parsifal” should 
be confined to Bayreuth he gives his chief 
reason—the fact that he could have no 
confidence in the operatic managers who, 
on all sides, were begging to be allowed 
to perform “Die Walkire” before 
‘ Rheingold,” which was like playing the 
second act of a drama before the first 
has been heard. But in all these respects 
there has been an enormous change and 
improvement since his death. The Ger- 
man opera houses now vie with each 
other in their eagerness to produce these 
operas in exact accordance with the com- 
poser’s intentions, so that the artistic rea- 
sons for the Bayreuth monopoly also 
have ceased to exist. “ Parsifal” will, 


in all probability, be done as well next 
week in New York as it is done in Bay- 
reuth, if not better. 

Regarding the religious aspect of the 


case there seem to be as many opinions 
as there are minds. One New York or- 
ganist was not allowed to have his choir 
sing ‘“ Parsifal”’ selections on the ground 
that they were blasphemous; another 
church lends its choir boys to Mr. Con- 
ried and the “ Parsifal” lecturers. One 
clergyman has objected to the ray of 
light which illumines the Grail as im- 
pious—an artificial miracle—whereas one 
of the most eminent American critics, 
Mr. L. C. Elson, of puritanical Boston, 
wrote, after hearing the opera at Bay- 
reuth, that “the lifting up of the Grail 
and its suddenly giving forth a red glow 
is a rather prosaic effect in these days of 
electric lighting, and suggests frivolous, 
rather than deep, thoughts.” Obviously 
in matters of this kind it is in bad taste 
to express too positive opinions in too 
violent language. And it is certainly 
absurd to object to “ Parsifal” in a town 
which has approved of “ Ben Hur” and 
“ Everyman.” j 

The commercial and social objections 
are as futile as the others. It is unfor- 
tunate that we did not always have an 
international copyright law; but under 
the present circumstances it is no more 
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wrong—so the courts have decided—to 
produce “ Parsifal” here than any other 
foreign opera. Most futile of all is the 
contention that it is an offense to present 
a work of the character of “ Parsifal” to 
a New York audience. The objectors 
seem to imagine that these Bayreuth 
audiences are made up of bands of 
pious pilgrims, without any taint of 
frivolity or worldliness. In reality the 
sincere lovers of art constitute a minor- 
ity ; the other auditors are partly tourists, 
who “do” Bayreuth as they “do” the 
other sights and sounds of Europe, and 
partly members of the European aris- 
tocracy, anxious to idle awav a week. 
Thorough acquaintance with the charac- 
ter of Mme. Wagner leads one to suspect 
that the chief cause of her eagerness to 
continue the Bayreuth festivals and the 
“ Parsifal ” monopoly is her love of play- 
ing the grande dame in receiving these 
aristocratic visitors. 


The Union League Club on Dis- - 
franchisement 


WE are sorry that Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden was not present to defend his 
objections to the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting of the Union League Club 
of this city last week, in favor of reduc- 
ing the representation in Congress of 
those States which limit suffrage; for 
there was no one to take the other side. 
When the subject was brought before 
the club nine months ago, Mr. Ogden’s 
opposition and that of some others pre- 
vailed to postpone a vote until after 
further investigation by a committee, 
which last week brought in the resolu- 
tions that were adopted by a large ma- 
jority. 

The resolutions first request the Gov- 
ernment to instruct the District-Attor- 
neys to prosecute every case where there 
has been an illegal suppression of votes, 
if adequate evidence can be obtained. 
This is right, and no one could prop- 
erly object to it. 

The resolutions next propose that 
Congress shall thoroughly and impar- 
tially investigate the charges of sup- 
pression of votes, contrary to the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and 
that, in every case where there is such 
limitation of the franchise, representa- 














tion in Congress be proportionally re- 
duced; and, further, that where pres- 
ent legislation is not sufficient to pro- 
tect the free exercise of the ballot, 
amendatory acts be passed to remedy 
such defects. 

It is this resolution that Mr. Ogden, 
who was unavoidably detained, and 
some others opposed last spring, on the 
ground that it would do more harm 
than good, by stirring up a general feel- 
ing against the negro race, and would 
keep the negro question in politics, 
much to the injury of the negro. 

Beyond question a number of States, 
Massachusetts among them, have 
passed legislation limiting the suffrage 
in such a way as would come under the 
Amendments. They forbid the ballot 
to illiterates. It is only just that in such 
cases representation be reduced, and it 
is not difficult by the Census to find 
how many illiterates there are. In 
Massachusetts the number would be in- 
considerable, and the law against illit- 
erate voters is of no appreciable effect 
and might be repealed. In other States, 
Louisiana or North Carolina for exam- 
ple, where illiterates are excluded, ex- 
ception is made of such illiterates as 
can understand and explain a provision 
of the State constitution when read to 
them. It is true that this provision 
was not meant to be impartially admin- 
istered. It was intended that the reg- 
istrars should apply it leniently to 
whites and more than stringently to 
negroes; but that is a matter of ad- 
ministration and not of law. What 
census can tell us how many are prop- 
erly eligible to vote under the provi- 
sions of the law, and how many are ex- 
cluded ? 

Be it understood that the provisions 
of these laws of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Tennessee and Arkansas require edu- 
cational qualifications; but they say 
nothing of negroes and they apply, in 
language, to both races. It is their ad- 
ministration that is unjust and oppress- 
ive. They were framed with this pur- 
pose. It is only just that such States 


should have their representation re- 
duced, but how to do it we do not see, 
because it seems impossible to make 
any enumeration of those who are ex- 
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cluded for not understanding what is 
read to them. It would be very nearly 
as difficult to make a census of those 
who are admitted or excluded under the 
“grandfather” provisions of four 
States. We wish the figures could be 
found and the census taken and the rep- 
resentation reduced, but we must face 
the apparent facts. We do not under- 
value the righteous sentiment which 
underlies the action of the Union 
League Club; and we are not particu- 
larly concerned by the prudential con- 
siderations adduced; we simply fail to 
see any prospect of doing anything 
about it in this way. 

When a total ruling community is 
determined that a law shall not be en- 
forced, or that justice shall not be done, 


they are sure to nullify any laws. We 
have found it out everywhere. Our 
liquor laws are an example. In sucha 


case the only practicable thing is to re- 
form the community, which is a slow 
but a sure process. The Union League 
Club has expressed a prevailing right 
feeling, but its action will do no further 
good. We wish its object of reducing 
representation where the vote is sup- 
pressed might be accomplished, but it 
cannot. Yet another remedy can be 
slowly applied. It is the old remedy of 
education, not of the ignorant negro 
alone, but also of the ignorant white 
man. The mountaineers and the crack- 
ers must have schools, as well as the 
negroes. The hope of the South and 
the hope of the country is in the mis- 
sion work of developing a sentiment 
that will educate and elevate the igno- 
rant of both races, and that will slowly 
demand and grant equal honor to char- 
acter and equal administration of law. 
Thus only will ignorant whites and ne- 
groes become fitted to vote, demand the 
right to vote and be allowed to vote, 
and the present injustice come to an 
end. Does it seem a slow process? 
Cosmic processes are slow, but they 
cannot be hastened by lashing the 
horses of Phcebus to make them rear. 
It is only forty years since emancipa- 
tion, and a vast deal has been done in 
that time. It may take forty years 
more to right present wrongs; mean- 
while missionary societies, and boards 
of education, and Mr. Ogden’s excellent 
organizations, and schools and colleges 
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for both races will keep at work and 
will surely succeed. The action of the 
Union League Club will be heard as a 
strong utterance of a just indignation, 
and will prove that those who fought 
for equal rights have not fallen from 
their high moral estate; but much as 
we wish that what they ask might be 
done, we expect a slower and a surer 


vemedy. “ 


The Smoot Case. 


Our total sympathies are with the op- 
ponents of Mr. Smoot’s admission to 
the Senate of the United States, and yet 
it is not now easy to discover on what 
grounds he can be excluded. 

It is acknowledged that he is not a 
polygamist. If he were, that would be 
ground enotigh. A polygamist is not fit 
company for American Senators. 

Another possible ground is that he is 
an active officer in an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization which supports polygamy, and 
that he believes in it. His belief, so long 
as he does not practice it, is not criminal, 
just as we say that a man must not be 
punished for simply believing in An- 
archy. If it can be proved that he per- 
forms the ceremony on the plural mar- 
riage of others, that will be a serious 
charge, and ought to exclude him from 
the Senate, but we suppose it cannot be 
proved. All that can be proved, we sup- 
pose, is that a considerable number of 
Mormon Apostles and others are living 
in polygamy and that they have entered 
into that relation since polygamy was 
professedly given up, and since Utah 
was accordingly admitted as a State. We 
suppose there are scores and scores of 
such cases, and that they are not prose- 
cuted in the State courts. If it can be 
proved that Mr. Smoot is actively re- 
sponsible for these offenses, that he as an 
officer of the Mormon Church has pro- 
moted and not opposed this condition of 
things and has screened these violators 
of law, then he is not a fit man for Sena- 
tor, but we have seen no evidence of it 
beyond the fact that he is an Apostle. He 
himself does not enter into plural mar- 
riage, and who knows that he is guilty of 
its support? 

The only other charge that we know 
of that can be brought against him is 
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that he has taken a vow of loyalty to the 
Mormon Church that is superior to his 
oath of loyalty to his country. That is 
ho offense at all, and ought to be no bar. 
We observe that a gentleman who bears 
the title of “ Judge,” writes from Salt 
Lake City to one of our religious jour- 
nals: 

“ Suppose a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church should announce himself a candidate 
for Senator of the United States, what would 
happen then? Would all who opposed him be 
put down as the enemies of his Church? Of 
course, he would be unfrocked at once and lose 
all power as an officer of the Church; but it 
would not stop there. The American people 
would not have a Cardinal of the Church of 
Rome a-Senator for very many and most ob- 
vious reasons, the chiefest of which would be 
that by the obligations he had taken his first 
allegiance was to Rome.” 


The Judge is greatly’ mistaken. Car- 
dinal Gibbons is just as eligible to the 
United States Senate as is the Judge him- 
self. If he is not eligible neither is Arch- 
bishop Farley, or Bishop McQuaid, or 
any Catholic priest, or any layman that 
now sits in the Senate. They are all ec- 
clesiastically subject to Rome and po- 
litically subject to the United States. 
Cardinal Gibbons does ‘not believe that 
his allegiance to the Pope can contravene 
his allegiance to his country. The soar- 
ing lark does not pierce the breast of the 
level-flying dove. They move in differ- 
ent planes. It is better to obey God than 
man, but loyalty to God and loyalty to 
the State will not clash; if they do then 
we will all of us repeat with John Quincy 
Adams his reply to George Lunt’s “ My 
Country, Right or Wrong”: 


“Tf then thy country trample on the right, 
Furl up her banner and avert thy sight.” 


As to the Mormon Church or State it 
is not enough to talk of the old Danites, 
or the ancient war against the United 
States Government, any more than to 
talk of the treason of the seceded States. 
That is all condoned and pardoned, 
whether to South Carolina or to Utah. 
If it could be proved that the oath or 
allegiance of the Mormon Apostle to his 
Church makes him a citizen of a foreign 
nation, which is impossible, or if it can be 
proved that this oath or allegiance is of 
a peculiar sort which is inconsistent with 
allegiance to one’s country, then it will 




















be possible and right to deny Mr. Smoot 
admission to the Senate. But this he 
would deny as indignantly as a Catholic 
or a Covenanter denies that allegiance 
to his Church is inconsistent with full 
loyalty to his country ; and therefore we 
do not see, without further light, how 
Mr. Smoot can be excluded. 

And this we say fully sympathizing 
with the sentiment of the women and 
ministers who oppose his admission. We 
agree with them that polygamy still ex- 
ists in Utah and that new plural mar- 
riages are still occasionally entered into, 
and that the Utah courts are guilty, and 
wilfully guilty, of a great wrong in pro- 
tecting this evil. We agree with them 
that the Mormon Church is a vicious and 
tyrannical organization, which is collu- 
sively guilty of the polygamy which ex- 
ists, and that it maintains a dangerous 
control over its weak and obedient fol- 
_lowers. But we do not expect to do any 
real hurt to that Church by shutting out 
of the Senate the man whom it has nomi- 
nated and elected through its influence 
over the legal voters of Utah. 


& 


If Colombia wishes to pre- 
sent a case against the 
United States to the Court 
of The Hague, we ought to 1make no ob- 
jection, provided the case is one that 
such a court can properly consider. We 
presume it would concern the question 
whether the United States has wronged 
Colombia by preventing her from send- 
ing an army to subdue Panama. On 
that question we should have Panama 
on our side, and it would be two na- 
tions against one. Further, it would 
be so difficult to prove that the United 
States was not justified under the treaty 
of 1846 in preserving peace on the 
Isthmus that it would not be worth 
while to go to The Hague at all. It is 
true that we are forbidding Colombian 
troops to land anywhere in Panama, 
even outside of the neighborhood of 
the canal and railroad. But there is no 
population and no property in Panama 
outside of that canal belt ; and any land- 
ing of troops from Colombia would be 
solely for the purpose of disturbing just 
that region which we are bound to pro- 
tect against disturbance. It is easier 
and better and quite right for us to stop 


Colombia ‘at 
the Hague 
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them and send them back before they 
reach the zone they wish to disturb. 
We have interfered before to the bene- 
fit of Colombia; now it happens that 
we do it to the benefit of Panama, 
which is lucky for Panama and unlucky 
for Colombia. It is lucky also for us 
and for the world, which is no objec- 
tion to our doing the right thing. So 
let Colombia go to The Hague, if she 
thinks she has any. cou 


We published a month 
ago an article by Gen- 
eral T. M. Anderson, 
which has been much copied, showing 
how large is the number of those offi- 
cers who are jumped by General 
Wood’s proposed promotion. But Gen- 
eral Anderson did not tell all the story. 
In addition to the officers enumerated 
by General Anderson, there are some 
five hundred other officers who were 
the natural seniors of General Wood 
by reason of age and length of service, 
who are now his juniors in rank. Leon- 
ard Wood entered the military service 
as an Assistant Surgeon in the Medical 
Department, with the rank of. First 
Lieutenant, mounted, on January sth. 
1886. There is a law which has been in 
existence from time immemorial which 
provides that an Assistant Surgeon in 
the army shall be promoted to the grade 
of Captain, mounted, after five years’ 
service, on passing the prescribed ex- 
amination. Under the provisions of 
this law Leonard Wood became a Cap- 
tain, mounted, in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army on January sth, 1891. 
At that time the length of service re- 
quired to attain the grade of Captain in 
the line of the army varied from about 
ten years in some few cases to about 
thirty years in others, the average be- 
ing about twenty years. So when 
Leonard Wood became a Captain on 
January 5th, 1891, he “ jumped ” all the 
First Lieutenants in the line of the 
army, Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry, 
some five hundred in number at that 
time, all of whom were his natural se- 
niors in age and length of service. This 
was a matter of but small consequence 
as long as he remained in the Medical 
Department, but when he was trans- 
lated to the line of the army it became 
a serious matter indeed. 


General Wood’s 
Promotion 
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‘ It is a strong committee 
Presbyterian . ° 

Met which was appointed by 


the last- Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider the various 
phases and propositions for Church union 
or federation. The chairman is William 
H. Roberts, D.D., who is secretary of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, and the com- 
mittee includes the present Moderator 
and two previous Moderators of the As- 
sembly. With this committee there met 
last week committees of three other 
Northern Presbyterian bodies, who are 
considering the advisability and condi- 
tions of corporate or federal union. It 
ought to be absolute corporate union— 
with nothing less should they be satisfied. 
There is no longer any reason why the 
United Presbyterians should flock by 
themselves to their own detriment and 
the scandal of Christianity. This com- 
mittee has also been listening to proposals 
from the National Federation of 
Churches that all our Evangelical Prot- 
estant Churches form an alliance or fed- 
eration which shall permanently and 
visibly express their now too much con- 
cealed spiritual unity. It was proposed 
that delegates from all these denomina- 
tions be chosen to meet in 1905 or 1906 
to organize such a federation, and this 
proposal was favorably received, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be approved by 
the General Assembly next May. 


Js 


We have often,of late, had 
occasion to recognize and 
admire the editorial 
strength and courage of The Churchman, 
which does not hesitate, if occasion calls, 
even to criticise the distinguished bishop 
of the diocese of New York. Once more 
we observe an admirable and unexpected 
utterance on the English educational 
crisis. It supports the American prin- 
ciple as to public schools, and in doing 
this favors the position and demands of 
the British Nonconformists and opposes 
that of the bishops, archbishops and the 
entire Church of England. It says: 


- - 


Non-Sectarian 
Education 


settlement of the education question 


which violates public opinion will do the Church 
of England far more enduring harm than can 
be balanced by the superficial victory of retain- 
ing partial control of the school system of Eng- 
land. It has already become a question of plain 
ethical bearing whether a religious education 
which does not harmonize with the acknowl- 
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edged maxims of social justice is not by that 
very fact incapable of giving a Christian train- 
ing worthy of the name. The Church of Eng- 
land schools under the so-called Settlement of 
1902 are ‘ maintained’ by public taxation. They 
are, on the other hand, controlled by bodies of 
managers and taught by a staff of teachers over 
whose appointment a citizen as such has no con- 
trol. If this is not a distinct violation of the 
recognized principles of modern democratic 
government, we do not know what it is.” 


Dr. Horton could not have said that 
more vigorously. The Churchman adds: 


“The American view of education is that it 
is the business of the State to train citizens, and 
of the Church to train Christians. And such it 
will continue to be as long as this country is 
true to her past and to democratic ideals.” 


Exactly. We are very glad to see that 
sound and brave doctrine preached in 
just that quarter. We must depend on 
the family and the Church to teach re- 
ligion. We cannot, and should not trust 
or ask the State to do the business of the 
Church and the family. 
a 


We cannot expect those 
who fought for a lost 
cause easily to recog- 
nize that it was a wrong cause. It is too 
much to ask the veterans of the Confed- 
eracy to accept the sentiment of a young 
Southerner that theirs was “a blamed 
good fight in a blamed bad cause;” but 
it is unfortunate when the teaching is 
carried on to the next generation of 
Daughters of the Confederacy. At the 
last meeing of this organization Bishop 
Capers, formerly Brigadier-General, of- 
fered this prayer: 

“We humbly thank Thee, Almighty Father, 
for the past history of our country, and for the 
inspiring reflection that, notwithstanding the 
disappointments and sorrows of our Confeder- 
ate history, we came through its great trial and 
struggle with our battered shields pure, our 
character untarnished, and nothing to regret 
in our faithful defense of the honor and rights 
of our Southland.” 


We are thankful that those “ rights ” are 
now so far academic that no one would 
try to recover them. The Texas Daugh- 
ters had a grand, good time at their meet- 
ing two weks ago in Houston. Their 
chief amusement was in chuckling over 
the approval which President Roosevelt 
has given to secession, and aad thus ex- 
pressed themselves: 


Daughters of the 
Confederacy 

















“Whereas, The President of the United 
States, by his recent. course toward the Repub- 
lic of Panama, has shown to the world his in- 
dorsement of the principle of the right of se- 
cession ; and, 

“Whereas, The people of the Northern 
States, by their acceptance and approval of his 
course, have shown that they have been led by 
him out of the fog of ignorance to the bright 
realms of truth, attained by the Southern states- 
men sO many years ago; be it 

“ Resolved, That we extend to the President 
the hearty thanks of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy of the State of Texas, in convention 
assembled, for his indorsement of the principles 
and his vindication of the cause for which the 
Southern people fought so gloriously, but so 
disastrously, in the war between the States.” 


We are glad they enjoyed their little 
joke; we only regret that they know so 
little of history as to parallel the right 
of Panama to secede with that of the 
Confederate States. Circumstances alter 
cases, and so does success. 


a 


We have no right to object 
if some people take every lit- 
tle opportunity to seem to 
prove that the color line is drawn at the 
North as well as in the South. Every 
Southern paper we have seen has had a 
delighted editorial on the report that in 
Sheffield, Mass., a separate school has 
been set up for the coiored children. If 
Massachusetts is to have Jim Crow 
schools, why should not we have Jim Crow 
cars? The facts are these: The primary 
school in the center of Sheffield was over- 
crowded, and the Superintendent of 
Schools and the School Board made the 
mistake of trying to relieve the evil by 
assigning the colored children to another 
building in a convenient quarter. A well 
qualified colored girl was appointed 
teacher, but when she went to open the 
school not a scholar came. This ought to 
have been anticipated, but people in one 
social rank seldom appreciate that those 
of another rank have the same self- 
respect as do they. Had a separate school 
been assigned to Irish or German chil- 
dren not one would have appeared. The 
School Board then ordered all the chil- 
dren of the lower grades, white or black, 
to the new school. Then the white chil- 


A Northern 
, Example 


dren failed to attend, the parents, it is 
said, objecting, not to the two colors be- 
ing educated together, but to their being 
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under a colored teacher. So the case’ 
now stands, but will probably be settled, 
possibly by a change of teachers. The 
School Board learned something as to 
the demand of the negroes for equal 
treatment, while it is evident that a 
shadow remains of the old sentiment 
which years ago drove Miss Crandall’s 
negro school out of Connecticut. 
a 

The annual Nobel Peace prize worth 
$39,150, has been awarded this year to 
William R. Cremer, M.P., publisher of 
The Arbitrator, for his work in behalt 
of international arbitration. Mr. Cremer 
has been for thirty years Secretary of 
the International Arbitration League, 
and has traveled much on both continents 
in its interests. It occurs to us that there 
are several men in this country who 
might be proper candidates for this prize, 
if their names were presented, for we 
have had peace conferences and peace so- 
cieties here ever since we can remember, 
and The Hague Tribunal is due to Amer- 
ican zeal, and that goes back to a New 
York law committee and the Mohonk 
Peace Conference. It would’ also seem 
as if Chile and Argentina might present 
some available candidates. The present 
prize in physics is divided between 
Becquerel and the two Curies for their 
work on radiation, while the Swede 
Arrhenius receives that for chemistry ; 
the Dane Finsen the medical prize for 
heating with electric light, and Bjornsen 
properly receives the literary prize. 
Nineteen persons have been recognized 
in three years, not one from America. 
Perhaps no American has asked for it. 

ad 

The military forces led by Colonel 
Younghusband, and penetrating the un- 
known regions of Tibet, may possibly do 
a very important piece of geographical 
work. We know Mount Everest, 29,000 
feet high, as the loftiest mountain in the 
world ; but there is a line of great moun- 
tains situated to the north of Mount 
Everest, which are called the Pherug 
range, visible from the northern passes 
of Nepal. These summits, if any, will 
dispute the supremacy of Everest, “the 
Lord of Snows.” The Tibetan natives 
declare that these northern mountains 
are much higher than the Everest range, 
but native estimates in matters of hights 
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cannot be relied on, and are apt rather 
to refer to the passes than to the peaks 
that overhang them, 

a 

A strong committee has been appointed 

in this city to solicit and receive contribu- 
tions for the sufferers in Macedonia. It 
includes such men as Mayor Low, Bishop 
Potter, Bishop Andrews, Dr. Parkhurst, 
Dr. John P. Peters, Dr. Burrell, Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, Morris K. Jessup, John S. Ken- 
nedy and Everett P. Wheeler. The Trust 
Company of America, 149 Broadway, re- 
ceive contributions in this city, and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. in Boston. We are 
glad to see that The Christian Herald, 
which has done so much good work for 
the Armenians and for the famine suffer- 
ers in India, is taking a fresh interest in 
this call. It is one that ought to secure 
contributions from both churches and in- 
dividuals. 

a 

On a late Sunday, so the story comes 

to us, a leading, Baptist church in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., being without a pastor, asked 
the Chancellor of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity, a Methodist, not a Baptist, to con- 
duct for them their communion service. 
We have heard no complaint about it; 
we shall hear none of any account. That 
church will not be disfellowshipped by 
the neighboring Baptist churches. Such 
a crossing of the lines for such a service 
could not have occurred twenty years 
ago. It shows how much more Christian 
our Christianity is becoming. It is a 
milestone on the road to Church unity. 

wl 


Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, 
has published a fairly fair epitome of the 
facts of current history as to the action 
of the United States in the Panama mat- 
ter. He makes no comment beyond the 
question, “ What next?” We think our 
Government could stand on that record, 
which shows clearly that we were under 
no obligation to protect the rights of 
Colombia against domestic revolution, 
and that in case of a peaceful revolution 
we were under obligation to protect the 
Isthmus against the attempt to recon- 
quer it. 

a 

In an address before the National 

Civil Service Reform League last week 
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Mr. Schurz called attention to the fact 
that all the men implicated in the Post 
Office frauds were specially appointed, 
and did not get their place through com- 
petitive examination. This is interest: 
ing, because the spoilsmen’s claim is that 
officers under bond must be allowed to 
select their confidential assistants. These 
guilty officials were all of this confidential 


a 


‘sort. 


Mr. Carnegie has the right view as to 
the restriction of immigration, and he 
put the case with Scotch sense in an ad- 
dress before an Educational Alliance last 
Sunday. The best proof, said he, that a 
man is worthy of us is that he has the 
ambition to come here to better his con- 
dition and that he has saved money 
enough to get here. It is the language 
a man speaks, he says, that determines 
his race, for national purposes, and “ it 
is astonishing how soon a foreigner who 
comes to this country is born again.” 

* 


The census taken every little while of 
church attendance in this city is not so 
enlighting as it might be. It counts the 
people, mostly adults, in the morning or 
morning and evening services, and does 
not count the children in the Sunday 
schools, where there are very nearly as 
many as in the pews. Add to these the 
people who are necessarily detained, and 
the figures are by no means dishearten- 


ing. 
a 


We most heartily hope that Congress 
will do something more for public parks, 
and especially for the possession and 
preservation of the Calaveras big trees 
of California. They are the finest and 
most accessible in the State; they belong 
to private individuals and are in danger 


of destruction. 
e 


The Lily White organization in Louis- 
iana appears to be collapsing, and its 
members are going back to the Demo- 
cratic Party. That is just where they be- 
long. They were a damage to the nobler 
principles of the party so long as they 
were in it, and were in it solely for office 
and business. Let them go. 














































Insurance of Hungarian Work- 
men 


WoRKMEN’S insurance against sick- 
ness, according to Public Opinion, is 
obligatory in Hungary. Certain laws 
in regard to the insurance of Hun- 
garian workmen against sickness were 
passed in 1891, and the enactment 
of others followed in 1900. By means 
of these laws a fund for agricultural 
workmen was created. The laws of 1891 
established obligatory insurance against 
sickness on the part of workmen in gen- 
eral, but made the choice on their part 
among several funds, such as construc- 
tion funds, corporation funds, district 
funds, factory funds, society funds, etc., 
elective. There are other interesting de- 
tails that merit consideration and study 
in the acts of 1900. Under the laws of 
Hungary the employers are obliged to 
annually contribute 120 hellers per work- 
man, while the state provides a fixed 
subsidy yearly that 1eaches a total of 
250,000 crowns. An insurance in case of 
death is further provided that ranges 
from 60 to 200 crowns, as well as an 
annuity of from 65 to 215 crowns annual- 
ly, according to the term of membership. 

Hungarian statistics regarding insur- 
ance against sickness that have recently 
been made available to the public show 
a substantial increase in the number of 
policy holders, which, at last accounts, 
had reached a total of 637,343 persons. 
The expenditures of the various funds 
covered the following items—viz., pe- 
cuniary indemnities, medical attendance, 
hospital expenses and funeral expenses. 
Nearly a quarter of a million patients 
were treated during the year covered by 
the report under consideration. 

™ 


The Peril of the Street 


Tue Evening Post prints a list of 125 
accidents that took place in New York 
City from October 27th to November 
oth, inclusive. From this list it appears 


that to cross a New York City street is to 
encounter the peril of the horse car, the 
cab, the express wagon, the truck, the 
coach, the automobile, the bicycle, and 
the runaway, without mentioning the 
hazard of falling bricks and the like, and 
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other perils from whence come accidents 
and too frequently death. Too many 
drivers, according to the Post, are under 
age, and one has only to stand at the 
crossing of any busy thoroughfare to note 
confirmation of much of what our con- 
temporary states. It is again by no means 
likely that street accidents are limited to 
New York City. They occur in all cities 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this great country of ours. It is stagger- 
ing when one stops to consider the multi- 
plicity of accidents, not that may hap- 
pen, but which do happen. No one is 
safe for a moment either at home or 
abroad. So long as it is a condition and 
not a theory that particularly confronts 
those who use the streets, whether they 
be young or old, it will be apparent that 
an accident policy is a very desirable 
fortification against the peril of the 
street. 
as 


Tue fall of an asbestos curtain at 
the Girard Avenue Theater, in Philadel- 
phia last October, just when the fire de- 
partment of that city were getting the 
fire under control, allowed the flames to 
spread to the auditorium of the play- 
house with disastrous results. The as- 
bestos curtain has hitherto been relied 
upon as an almost absolute protection 
against the spread of flames in theater 
fires, but the Philadelphia incident has 
developed a new hazard problem con- 
nected with the supports of asbestos cur- 
tains with which the underwriters must 
now concern themselves. 

& 


....Jnsurance of December 4th prints 
the following paragraph: 


“ Fires start in many strange ways, but a very 
curious explanation of one was recently given 
by a carpenter the other day, whose house 
caught fire while no one was in it. He said 
that he believed it was caused by the fumes 
from a small uncorked bottle of oxalic acid, 
coming in contact with wood near which it 
stood. Will somebody give an opinion?” 


In answer to this it may be said that 
the statement made regarding oxalic 
acid is quite absurd. Oxalic acid is a 
white solid, gives off no fumes and would 
not attack wood if it were in contact with 
it for a thousand years. 
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Financial 


Secretary Shaw’s Report 


THE figures in Secretary Shaw’s an- 
nual report emphasize the need of econ- 
omy. 
last the excess of receipts over, expendi- 
tures was $54,297,000; it is estimated 
that the surplus at the end of the current 
fiscal year will be only $14,000,000, and 
the Secretary foresees at the end of next 
year a deficit of $23,000,000. This year 
the receipts have fallen off, notably at the 
custom houses; but the expenditures are 
increasing. Next year’s estimates show 
receipts exceeding those of last year by 
only $10,000,000, but expenditures en- 
larged from last year’s $640,000,000, and 
the present year’s $660,000,000, to the 
great total of $727,500,000. The prevail- 
ing opinion in the country, and a just one, 
will be that appropriations for so large 
an outgo ought not to be made. Un- 
doubtedly the influence of Speaker 
Cannon will be exerted to keep them 
within reasonable limits. 

It is probably owing to the policy of 
the Republican leaders that the Secre- 
tary’s report this year contains no recom- 
mendations for increasing the circulation 
by the issue of national bank notes on the 
security of assets or commercial credits. 
For some time it has been understood 
that there will be no currency legislation 
at the present session. One year ago 
Secretarv Shaw argued forcibly and at 
considerable length in favor of a circula- 
tion based in part on assets, showing that 
the safety of it would be beyond question, 
as “ the lowest tax suggested by any one 
would far exceed any possible loss.” 
This year he speaks very briefly of the 
lack of elasticity as an “ admitted defect ” 
that “should be remedied,” dismissing 
the subject with the safe remark that “ in 
remedying it no measure should be con- 
sidered that will in any wise weaken that 
which is now stable, and no element 
should be injected that will cause distrust 
and doubt.” In the Comptroller’s report 
Mr. Ridgely goes a little further, briefly 
repeating his last year’s recommendation 
“that the national banks be allowed to is- 
sue a portion of their notes uncovered by 
the deposit of bonds,” which, he says, 
“seems the most simple and practical, as 
well as the safest, way to introduce some 
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For the year ending with June: 


elasticity into our banknote circulation.” 
In our opinion, Congress at the present 
session ought at least to authorize the 
Secretary to deposit tle customs receipts 
in the banks, and to encourage the banks 
to take out circulation by permitting them 
to retire it at will, without the restrictions 
now imposed. 


Mexico is to have a Stock Exchange. 
The entrance fee will be $500, and sub- 
scriptions for 400 seats have been ob- 
tained. 


....Our exports of agricultural imple- 
ments in the last fiscal year were $21,- 
000,000, against only $4,500,000 ten years 
ago. , 

....Lhirty-nine railroad companies, 
replying to inquiry, have recently re- 
ported that the total number of their 
registered stockholders is 191,387. These 
companies have a little more than half 
of the entire track mileage. 


....-An American company has ob- 
tained a contract for sixty electric ele- 
vators to be used on the Baker Street and 
Waterloo division of the London Under- 
ground Railway. 

.... The Prussian steel syndicate, em- 
bracing all the prominent manufacturers, 
has been renewed for five years in the 
form of a stock company which is to 
handle the entire product. To each mem- 
ber will be allotted a fixed percentage 
of the output. 

....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s statement, issued with the 
declaration of the customary quarterly 
dividend, shows that the surplus of $13,- 
863,602, on October Isf, will be increased 
(receipts partly estimated) on January 
Ist to $14,510,285. 

....Dividends announced: 

Commercial Cable Co., 2 per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

Chicago, Grt. West. R’way Co., 4 per cent. 
ae $2.00 per share, payable January 
15th. 

_ wn Linotype Co., 2% per cent. 
quarterly and 5 per cent. extra, payable Decem- 
ber 31st. 

Western Union Tel. Co., 1% per cent., pay- 
able January 15th. 

International Silver Co., Preferred, 1 per 
cent., payable January Ist. 

Metropolitan Trust Co, 8 per cent., payable 
January 2d. 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 





We are offering two special non-speculative bond issues 
which pay somewhat over five per cent. per annum on the money 
invested. Information regarding the status of these or any other 
investment securities in which you are interested will be fur- 


nished upon request. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


~28 State Street 
BOSTON 








Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 





Cité Our Holiday 


fe Overs . 
eee) Sug sestion 


is that you present 

yourself as well as 

your friends with a 

Wr sensible, serviceable 

4 gift—spoons, forks (or 

the fancy pieces that 

We match), bearing the old 

es and well-known trade- 
mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Cheap and unreliable goods 
in all lines abound—a dis- 
credit to maker (if known), 
giver or user. Buy some- 
thing known to be lasting— 
“Silber Plate that Wears”— 
of leading dealers. Send for 
our catalogue “L 72,” beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CC. 
(luternational Silver Ce., Successor), 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reacaned quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ’Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—s v. 





TO READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

We call the attention of our readers to a specia! 
proposition made by The Great American Tea Com- 
pany, of 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. In brief, 
this proposition enables our readers to secure an im- 
ported china tea set of 56 pieces without cost, when 
ordering tea, coffee or baking powder. The Great 
American Tea Co., it will be remembered, sells the 
famous Bomosa Coffee. Out of town purchasers can 
communicate with the ery either by mail or 
telephone, and their orders will be promptly and care- 
fully filled as though a personal call were made at the 
store. 


FINANGIAL. 

The conservative investor has opportunities offered 
to him by the present low prices of bonds to secure 
a considerably higher rate of interest on the money 
he invests than was possible a short time ago. The 
large insurance companies and savings banks have 
appreciated this situation and have recently pur- 
chased large blocks of bonds. In consequence the bet- 
ter class of securities are becoming scarce. It is 
still possible, however, to obtain bonds of exceptional 
security that will pay nearly five per cent. per annum 
on the money invested. Such an issue is that of the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company. These are 
first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds, which are due 
in February, 1952. The interest is payable on Jan- 
uary 1 and July 1 of each year. These bonds are 
being sold by Fisk & Robinson, of 35 Cedar Street. 
New York, and 28 State Street, Boston, at 102% and 
accrued interest. This firm also offer several other 
well secured issues, paying from four to five per cent. 
per annum, and call particular attention to two spe- 
cial issues which they are at present selling. These 
latter issues pay somewhat over five per cent. on the 
money invested. Fisk & Robinson will be pleased to 


give details upon request. 
TR nS eRe rs ee ee 








Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso.ene for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty yeaf$ we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there ts nothing better. « reso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, 2 . = New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, - Montreal, Canada 














A Strike 
against 
Drudgery 


ae Yt yi 3% : 

UBBING —not wear- 
ing —shortens the life 
| of most garments, Wash- 


| boards brutally tear and 


| rend. Caustic compounds 


gnaw and ruin. 


-Rearlne | 
| PERSUADES | 


| THE DIRT AWAY 
AND BY DISSOLV- 
ING CLEANSES 


_ 


-Pearline is kind to fabrics | 


MELTENMAr 
ee CHELTE 


GARPETS 


Creat Clearance Sale. 


Odd pieces and lengths in all the various grades, the accumulation 
of a season’s business, will be closed out at remnant prices. 


GREAT RUG SALE, 


ORIENTALS and DOMESTICS. 


Largest and Finest Line to be found anywhere. In all Kinds and 
Grades, from a mal! Mat to the Largest Carpet Sizes. 


NEW HARTFORD RUGS, 


In all sizes, from a small Mat to the Largest Carpet sizes; they are 
ee in effect and wear to an Oriental, and at about ONE-H LF 
Hik PRICE, 


Royal Wilton, Axminster & Velvet Rugs, 


A Sample Line (about 100 pieces) size 9x12 ft. $24 BO 
« Each. 


will be closed out at the uniform price of 
INLAID LINOLEUMS. 


Worth Double. 
Immense Stock at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, REMNANTS of PRINTED LINOLEUMS and 
OILCLOTHS 


About One-Half Price. 
WINDOW SHADES (A Specialty.) 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


Sixth Ave., {3th & 14th Sts. 





At 
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TWICE WON. 


Wife Fell in Love With Husband ‘All Over 


REED & BARTON Again.” 


The wife -of a well-known attorney at law of 














SILVERSMITHS Seward, Neb., tells the tale worth reading: ‘ My hus- 
band was a soldier in the Civil War and was, as he 


drank very strong coffee. 

“ About a year ago he complained of a feeling of 
faintness .every time after climbing his office stairs, 
and was also troubled by terrible headaches that al- 
most drove him wild. 

“He gradually grew weaker and weaker until his 
affliction culminated in nervous collapse, and for weeks 
he seemed to be fading away from us in spite of all 
our efforts 

“The physicians pronounced him strong and well, 
with no organic trouble whatever, and there seemed 
to be nothing the matter except the complete giving 
out of his nervous system. 

“The doctors decided that coffee was at the bot- 
tom of all his trouble, and ordered Postum Cereal in 
its place. He improved daily since he quit coffee and 
began drinking Postum, and now says he feels better 
than he has felt for 20 years, headaches are gone, no 
more fainting spells, and is gaining in flesh every day, 
and he seems so much younger and heartier and hap- 
pier than he has for years that I have fallen in love 
with him over again. 

‘Now for my brother’s case: A few years ago he 
had a peculiar trouble. His tongue was swollen and 
sore at the roots and covered underneath with festers. 

“He thought his affliction was of a cancerous na- 
ture and his doctor was of the same opinion. He could 
scarcely eat anything and became so poor and run 
down he was a a nervous wreck. He consulted 
various ee ag seag ut none were able to diagnose his 
case or help him in the least. 

* At last a doctor to whom he applied said he be- 
lieved my brother was coffee poisoned and advised him 
to quit coffee and drink Postum. He gave him no | 
medicine, but told him to give Postum fair trial and | 


‘HOLIDAY GIFTS STERLING SILVER called himself, ‘an old coffee cooler,’ and had always 





is - return to him in six weeks. My brother had used | 
— 4 y ZA : Postum only about ten days when the festers disap- | 
> 7 = peared from his tongue, and at the end of two weeks 
i the soreness and swelling were gone and he began to 
7 Ws a } pick up in flesh and spirits. ‘ 
“He has never touched coffee since, but “drinks 


Postum all the time and has never had the slightest 
return of the trouble. 
“To look at my experience, is it any wonder I can 



































on write a heartfelt testimonial for Postun?” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
, _ Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
9 little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
ROLL TOP 
nd 
DESKS. 
: ’ oie OFFICE FURNITURE 
B. 41 Union Square —and— 6 Maiden Lane in great variety of 
ms : NEW YORK style and price. 
T. G. SELLEW, 
. « 111 Fulton Street. 
] j 
4 
Good Work 
s 
and lots of it, today and every day*, 
- when you use the 
R ington 
F 
Remington Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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_ BUFFALO > 
LITHIA WATER 


‘‘The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters’’ and ‘‘ Strik- 
ingly Superior to Lithia Tablets’’ in Bright's Disease, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 

Dr. 1. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Chil- 
dren, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis. Vice-Prest- 
dent of American Medical Association, etc,, in an article in Medica‘ Mirror. says: ** While being the 


most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solutions 
of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an exceedingly strong one.” 


E. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the Chicago Homeo- 
pathic Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook County Hospital.says: ‘For many years 


I have a very valuable therapeutic resource. It has proved 
found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER especially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Af- 
fections of the Kidney and Bladder generally, including Bright’s Disease.’’ 


Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical 
College of Georgia, Augusta: 


sé is the only reliable treatment known to me for,the permanent re- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER lief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that determine it.” 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City: 


**] have with great benefit in Bright’s disease of the 
prescribed LITHIA WATER Kidneys ”’ 


Bu L WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 
FFALO ; fTHIA. which defy all imputation or question sent to any address 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless Non-slippery Sanitary, Durable. A pertect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches. hospitals, hotels. bathrooms, kitchens, etc 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? LENIFECT 


10 FROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Cures all Throat Trouble 


the best and simplest device for m: ing 
al, 
cap size, without deposit, on Removes Mucus from Thr at 



























100 copiesfrom pen-written and 5 
copies from typewritten origin: 
’ trial. 
ee ee i aw wane Used by Public Speakers 
- Kaw discount of 3314%, or $5 net anaemia: 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 





Sample sent for 25 cents. 








Same as sold at Pan American DRE88 HATS 8OFT HATS 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and OPERA HATS PANAMA8 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass E. Ww ILLARD JONES 
case, an insect ho'der accompanies LATE FIRM BIRD & CO 


each microscope Every person 
should own-one. It not only fur i % TTE R EXCLUSIVE 
: nishes one with amus»ment, but in- 
sa struction as well, My special pice STYLES. 
postpaid, to test value of this arlv.. 
L0c. each, or 3 ‘or $1.00. Address 49 Nassau Street 


D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. ' S/LK UMBRELLAS New York 
















“At such a time as this, when many 
men who pass as educated do not care 
how they speak or write; when the 
illiteracy of the street is daily in- 
vading the home; when teachers 
are handicapped in the teaching 
of good English by the influ- 
ences of the associations of 
pupils out of school ; when 
illiterate communications 
cortupt good grammar, a 
work like the new edition 
of the STANDARD 
DICTIONARY isa 
priceless boon td man- 
kind.” 


—The Nashville American 
Oct. 30, 1903 
























Ghe 


Richest Treasure House 
of the English Language 








































FUNK & WAGNALLS 






DICTIONA 


























REVISED AND ENLARGED Over 17,000 
N a aE Use the KEY below to unlock NewTermshave 
ew Revised, En- this Treasure House in been Added, and 
es, 
larged Edition Has Your Own Home Many New Features 
° . 
! Just Been Published. of Practical Importance. 
‘ 
HON. =.iC.iARD OLNEY, LL.D., ex-U. 8S. Secretary of Sta: U. 8. -General, Oct. 16, 1903): “ 
embodied in this revision and enlargement of the previous tn - pie to he value of tbe work. the STANDAL D i eo yey 
srcetide, by bringing the wort toroughiy up to date, give is amadvantage over every osner dictionary with which I ams esqualated, and. soem 
to make it tediapenae! le to all who aim to keep in touch with the ioaneeet the times. nar eeee nahn es tt 
: THE LATEST AND Important Features in this New Edition THE NEW WORDS 
, BEST DICTIONARY Orne ASD Unpertens New Voosbatary Terms ADMITTED and Rejected 
onal meanings, embracing man 
Mn — o Aw 4 vital words that the English langu: S has as- DESPITE the rigid rules of exclu- 
E —. png say anaes a oe similated through recent political and business sion which threw out more than 
Enaiish } > Nadine intercourse with the Spanish, Cuban, Porto 200,000 words that sought admission, 
nglish language, so far as my Know Rican, Philippine, Australian, African, Ha- the stead th 
edge goes, which is distinguished by = wajian, Samoan, and Haitian peoples. ‘Onl Ra pend cet Balen 
so many and such varied points of those established in wide use in the Englis during the past ten years has made 
excellency.” language were admitted. it necessary to admit into the ‘new 
oe 
The Baltimore Herald says Complete and Thorough Revision of Appendix —e rangle 11000 new, Spa, 
(Nov. 7, 193): “It is not exaggerating All brought down to date, rewritten, reset, and ‘> Hving vocabulary terms, The™® 
to say that it is probably the best all —_ printed from new plates. , an ANDARD now contains more than 
around existing dictionary of the Eng- . . 7,000 vocabulary terms—more than 
lish language. There are other great Pronunciation of Proper Names, Revised double any other one-yolume dic- 
dictionaries, no denying that, but the = this ope Pe iven the pronunciation of tionary, and pearly 100,000 more than 
new STANDARD Dioriomany is the e names of all celebrities, living or dead. any dictionary ublished 
one dictionary that gives the life, the Necrology Brought Down to Date P , 
vital usage of the language and con- The Necrology is completed to January, 1903. eS theneum, London: “Its 
‘ fines it to a text that is not ponderous. ae vocabulary is the most encyclopedic 
It is the one dictionary that keeps Weneetietien of ae a ee —~ that has ever been compiled.” 
pace with the growth of the language the yt | oo“ Revised Version, the New York Observer: “The 
—the one best adapted to fully meet Douay (Roman Catholic) Version, the Apocry- mere piling up of words has not been 
> requirements of every walk of pha, Variorum Bible, Cheyne, etc. aa ve for a single moment, 
. List of Irregular Plurais—Over 4,000— ee Tele St eneee SSee 
The Philadelphia Record with coe governing the formation of same — = seve. OSpsiete, Sate 7 
says (Nov. 6, 1903): ‘Without belit- 5 16+ seatioti * eign, dialectic, and slang 
tling, in any sense, the several fine Latest Statistics of Population words are inserted only 
modern dictionaries already in exist. | Compiled from latest censuses and from other if likely to be sought $< 
ence, we are free to state aefinitely government information, and giving latest for in a general bg 
our opinion that this new edition of official statistics of population, etc., of every English diction- <“f > 
Tux STANDARD fs the very best dic- _ Country. ary.” 2G hip 
tionary of the English language ex- New and Costly Mlustrations % 
tant. It is certainly an immensely Many new original illustrations, including ex- ri 
valuable work and one that every uisitely beau"iful Art Color-Plates, and Full- 
writer, student, or business man should age Half-Tone Plates; there are also 88 latest 
have at hand for daily reference.” Maps of the world. 
} . 
TO INDEPENDENT 
A Condensed Cyclopedia of the World FREE re o%r's 
O INDEPENDENT Readers interested in procuring, on the easiest terms, this 
rich treasure-house of the English language, and who will send us the Key 
at the corner of this advertisement, with name and address signed in the circle, 
’ we will send FREE Tue STANDARD CONDENSED CYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
: WoRLD, with the complete, handsome prospectus, sample pages, colored 
plates, and our easy payment plan, which enables any one to own the 
STANDARD DIcTIONARY at once at an expense, fora limited period 
of only a few cents a day. - 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 Lafayette PI., N.Y. 
‘ 








applied for ten years has shown the 
great worth of the STANDARD 


IS THE NEW “DECENNIAL EDITION” OF THE: 


STANDAR 


DICTIONARY. It has proved 
extremely useful, and always 
trustworthy. The original 
STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY made a place of its 
own for itself at once. No 
other dictionary was like 
it, and it was needed very 
much, The new edition 
is a great improvement 
on the first, and there- 
fore still more useful.” 


—The Sun, New York 
Oct. 71, 1903 
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William & Pine Sts, New York ye . 5 A Doiade: 


Investment Securities. 
WHY GAS SECURITIES ARE 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 

OF THE BEST 

Reason Thre — 


a the consumption of gas may fall 
off slightly during hard times, the loss of 
customers is very slighi indeed, ‘for the peo- 
ple must have light and fuel, and they use 
gas the year round, whether ‘the times are 
good or otherwise. This means a steady 
sale always. 

_ There are other reasons, valuable to the 
investor—told in a booklet—sent for the 
asking. 















1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
[MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 
BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 4 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages a Tepe 


A liberal bonus of stock given 
outricht with our gas bonds. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS. 


28th YEAR. 


























List of Mortgages issued monotniy. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office! iistablisned 1871. lowa Falls, [owa. M IN ING PROG RESS 
= Contains reliau.e inturmation about Mining. Uf interest to 
Vi | rgi n i a Fa rms those who may be interested in Mining or want tolearn about the 
resources of Ureg: b. Washington or Idano. Free sample copy. 
Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue. NkLL J SORLNSEN & CO, Sumpter Uregon. 





R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. stincorp., Richmond,'Va, 





Incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of NeW YorK, 


45 and 47 Wat Street. 


CAPITAL, ; ig bs ‘ . $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ‘ . % . $12,063,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Secretary. 
TKUSTEES,. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Roard. 

Samvet SLOAN, W. Bavarp Corrine, Gustav H. Scuwas, Jou™ S KExNeEDy, 

D. Wiis James, CHARLEs 8. SmiTH, Frank LyMAN, D. O. M11, 

Jouw Harsex R#OADEs, Ww. RockEFELLER, Grorat E. Vieror, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
Ansox PHELps STOKES, ALEXANDER FE. Orr, James STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Jou» Crossy Brown, Wriuiam H. Macy, Jr, Joun CLAFLIN, Lyrmax J. Gags, 
Epwarp Coorsr. Ww D. Stoare Tourn J | uELrs 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 


Commercial and 


Investment 


Travelers’ Credits, 


International Cheques, 


Securities. 


Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ROFT, Ass’t Cashier. WM. 
O, JONES, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, ¥ hier, 
WM. A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. . vababameeare 


The National Park Bank of New York 


y Ge . 

Hart, Charles Scribner. - Rockhill Potte keen 

Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 

Astor, George S. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, Albert H. 

Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John FE. Borne. 

Iesues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
al) parts of the world. 








BANK REPORTS 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
at the close of business on the 8th day of December, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 








and brokers...... Seas 42,303.53 
Banking house and lot. 1,266, 169.37 
DC GING 5.04 0.6sansdb amas seeetenw Site 26,006.83 
DED dn okt obanaiindhwénglétaciodatiniuneseae acd 1,689,440.80 
United States legal-tenders and circulating 

motes of National banks. ......ccccccccsccce 885,320.00 
Cash items, viz.: ‘ 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 418,750.08 

Other items carried as cash...............- 141,924.34 
Assets not included under any of the above heads: 

Due from Treasurer of United States....... 24,300.00 

Due from Treasurer of United States, ac- 

CE Be SES $:956:6:0-606 050s escdentaawes 25,644.33 

Furniture and fixtures..... pbendseenesassen 4,818.81 

MRS 5akeaw ris dbneibaeeneeckeaees $11,169,512.74 
Capital stock paid 1 an oms9e 
pa /. f errr 
CS M8 8s i ee eunencemenawodenn baer 94 


I Ie INS vate decdiecddtucescnsane 977,892.24 
Amount due not included und : : 
above heads, viz.: oe 
GNI bn db-00 scien veincc ew vodeas 1,854.00 
DRE GevetbediidadsasbiercéGtesiesvedscers 24,690.89 
i 66265 kw eaniene dss adie cnmmmilaiiell $11,169,512.74 


and they further say that the 
usual business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion required by the banking law (Chap, 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of Banks designating the 8th day of December, 
1993, as the day on which such report shall be made. 
CORCELLUS H. HACKETT, President. 
E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
10th day of December, 1903, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] ° WM. H. ROCK WOOD, 
Notary Public, for N. Y. County. 








UARTERLY oe OF THE 





AZA BANK, 
at the close of business December 8th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........e-+eee++ dunes $2,753,679.80 
Overdrafts ...... éabantadastheteedes eabseouewu 159.06 
Due from approved reserve agents......... oe 195,214.29 
Pe GRUNGE, ccdesasvene peepee divecxmhsbe ‘maw 13,000.00 
Stocks and bonds....... c6ndeiiwheaukeewsine 17,940.00 
BOOEED cccccvcceséccese ES Ere onmas 224,922.76 
United States legal-tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks.............-++. rapt 173,382.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges............... $127,922.48 
Other items carried as cash..... 55,401.14 
183,383.62 
_ hick wraps odeianiein ciate toh tla a only Glen are $3,561,681.53 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............-+++ $100,000.00 
Barplas Tend. ....cccccccccccscccccocssevescece 100,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
BE: Scns deccevsnnscarcsesaneeasecnues 147,003.54 
TS GIIIOOIB oo. oc cccsccsccccscces cones ces 2,766,733.54 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks. ........2cccccccccces RRS 402,944.45 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York..... 45,000.00 
Total..... néatindtatheeaahsnnmendin aedehtt $3,561,681.53 


Stats or New Yorx. County or New YORK, 88.: 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President, and E. M. CLARKE, 
Cashier, of the Plaza Bank, a Bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, in 
said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing Report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said Bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 8th day of December, 
1903, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
10th day of December, 1903, before me. E. H. COOK, 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, New York County. 





@ Santana REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 8th day of December, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 
Taoams GPG Giscommts. ..ccccccccccccsccssccsece $5,393,850.42 
DE vivcccrskivstapescaeekenae ues veep 2,687.19 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, and 


DOOD. 6.00 0:66:60 66:66:000-040-6er6 5 s0b0gb TRO 859,744.33 
Due from approved reserve agents........ eeee 911,697.48 
Banking house and lot..........cccccccgecceece 89,700.00 
ey. GE SUE, a canis cesenetoverenaseoeseee 23,236.33 
WEES WIE DORES....0c c ccccsvevcccccccceseesees 336,213.83 
ED: 6.0.04.5064ne 000s + 0p 66Gb +6906080n6ekes> 14 
United States legal tenders and circulating 

notes of National banks..............++-+++ 277,015.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 538,559.89 

Other items carried as caSh..........eee+ee0s 46,959.05 

I vino. cksxegdetdecddansasnabeseeehewas $8, 262,812.44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........ geebuee . $750,000.00 
IO errr ceruie aia +. 912,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

Ee err hee 143,461.09 
Due Gepositors.....ccccccccccccccescr adn niet 4,352,063.38 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, 

OE GOONS THUIEs cncccnccsceccctsessocesae 2,014, 130.62 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York...... 000.00 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

GS bdccnccncccaseseedesitenntebieseuness 11,157.35 

poe ee rT $8,262,812.44 


State or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

R. . JONES, Jr., President, and GEO. W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 175 Broadway, in the City of New York. in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is trye and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice reteived from the Super- 
intendent of Banks, designating the 8th day of December, 
1903, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

R. W. JONES, Jr., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
12th day of December, 1908, before me. H. EB. RANK, 

[Seal of Notary.] (10) Notary Public, 
New York County. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 8th day of December, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............ceeeeeeees $18,356, 169.37 
DE c<ccnsdhduddausne denadavecssdnceed 599.30 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 


tt Pi coreceaeccenencevergueseseueeee 


1,169,827.05 
Ce MOD GU BOG, ccc cectccconecorechese 000.00 


rs hs cates Kébe6e ak eee keen een6en 328,187.66 

Pen ee re 3,596,975. 20 
United States legal-tenders and circulating 

notes of National banks................+0+. 1,419,972.00 
Cash items, viz.: . 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges............. $10,421,467.75 
Other items carried as cash... 107,030.95 

——_————— 10, 528, 498.70 

Sis 0bcdvcercgentsntebensias+enbaanew $36,300,229.28 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash................ $1,500,000.00 
+s ne nadia ceawebad dan aoe make 3,000,000.00 


Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

DP Picsvtcctehe tus oct her sonaneseneses 
ee a 0:0 34 a0 0 na! 1h eee nia oo wea 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 





I nid, hats lade eee 10,307,207.71 
Amount not included under any of the above 
heads, viz: 
Cr 6 60006ededencened $1,540.00 
DEE Ret SebTersiocccaseeecouteaa 17,442.80 
———- = 18,982.80 
cn ni tidrvithin tei init site an eet a eeanleiade $36,300,229.28 
State or New York, County oF New YORK. 838.: 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and. they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 8th day 
of December, 1903, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
10th day of December, 1903, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 





DIVIDENDS 


GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY Go. 


The 23d semi-ennual payment of $2 per share interest on 
the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway Company will be made, according to the con- 
tract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of January, 
ony to the holders of record on the last day of December, 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business December 19th to 
the 2d day of January, 1904. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

OBERT C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
December 7, 1903. 





St. Paul, Minn., 





WESTERN UNION TFLEGRAPH GOMPANY. 


New York, December 9th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 141, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of January next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 


New York, December 8, 1903. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of FIVE PER CENT. were 
declared, payable on and after December 31, 1903, to the 
stockholders of record on Tuesday, December 15, 1903, at 
three o'clock P.M. 

The transfer books will close on Tuesday, December 15, 
1903, at three o’clock P.M., and reopen on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1904, at ten o’clock A.M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPARY. 
Meriden, Conn., December 1, 1903. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors a quarterly 
dividend of One (1%) Per Cent. was declared on the Pre- 
ferred Capital stock of this company, payable January 1, 
1904, to stockholders of record on December 16, 1903. 

The Transfer Books of Preferred stock will be closed on 
December 16, at 3 o’clock p.m., and reopened on January 2, 
1904, at 10 o’clock a.m. Checques will be mailed. 

GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 








THE GOMMERGIAL GABLE GOMPANY. 


New York, December 1, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 58. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. will be paid 
January 2, 1904, to stockholders of record on December 
19, 1903. The transfer books will be closed December 19, 
1903, and reopened January 4, 1904. 

E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 





ELECTIONS 


THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 11th, 1903. 
The annual election of Directors of this bank will take 
place'on Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, at the banking house, 
128 Broadway, New York. ‘ 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1.P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 








TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 320 Broadway, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, on the 12th day of January, 


1904. Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
CHARLES 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


New York, December 10, 1903. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 8th, 1903. 
An election for Five Directors of this Bank will be held 
at the Banking House, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on 
Tuesday, January 12, 1904. Polls open from 2 to 3 o’clock 
P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONALE BANK. 

New York, December 11th, 1903. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the” election of Directors, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it, will be held at the 
banking house, corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, on 
Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, between the hours of 12 M. 

and 1 P.M. BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
December 12th, 1903, 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank for 

the election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held 

at the Banking House, 214 Broadway, New York City, on 

Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, between the hours of 12 M. 











and 1 P.M. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
, INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist,1903, -« $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, «- - _ - - 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, - - - - = 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEw YorRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway~ 
GEO. J. WIGHT, lanager. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - ~- Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, -~ - 30,927,610,76 


8,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
pin . — values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa. 








phiets, a pens values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Offi “ . 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull,’ Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OP WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


we _ beties 
J ..-$21,678,560.35 
-. 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture iaw. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
init, and most of them prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of ‘“‘average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 














J M. ALLEN, President 


M. B. FRANKLIN, ~ Vice-President 
B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 

. B. PIERCE, - . ~ Secretary 
B. BRAINERD, : ~ Treasurer 
F 


. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 








1iss60—— THE ——1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President, 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, ea . Leather. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pree't Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 

a 


Assets over ~ * ~ = $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over ~ $45,000,000 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





846 Broadway, ~ 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /Fermanent, giving alarge amount 
of indemnity for the family ; éemporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
eeeay 
Annual Statement. 





Ss es... PTT Trier rire er ‘ 

Surplus over "sil aA BDINIEIES. .. 10 cccce- cocce-sssccccesooees « 179,891.48 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1903... $2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 


Capita! Stock all ell cam..... séasticocencste peetouge $1, . ge oe 
Re-Insurance Reserve —..... 0-202 +s ceccsccccces 2-31. 6 
Unsettied Losses and other com. Linaabaniinaeed 4: % 39 

Net Surplus.. goed: obs aneeel 1.54 < 


Total Assets, Jan. ‘int, 1908 PITTI Titties $6,205,393 71 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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Office of the Htlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yors, January Wth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. submit the following statement of sts affairs on the 31st of December, 1902 + 








Premiums on Martine Kisks Soom ft Jenners to 8ist Dece nber, 1908.......... ebcrcccsvcesoeceecoceccosecccocceoes suavepanées $3,293,079.76 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist LL, january, 190%........... AOR SE RARE A AR EE ercccccccesccsese ° 791,851.58 
Total Marine Premiums, .............ssssecscorscoesevoveseees 00 s00cce cee eoccccccccceceswocccocoeccccccooes Poccecocccccccecocecccossese $4,081.981.29 
Premiums marked oft from ist January, 1908, to fas December, 1908... eeccrccccccscocs cocsevccccecce eeveccsccocccece escoreccosscces $3,284,527.78 
nterest received dur CRO FERPeccccagcocccccccccccccccesce Scccccccecoccccce ec cecceccovocccococcccecces $298,165.92 

Gs yes © FORD TEBEB ec ccc ccccccccccccccce Coccccccccccesce cocccccccccooococsccsss $415,688.96 
























(Cases Sooursed, Cothnnased ad paid 10 WU cc secre sccccnrec er rte ecccccccccecccsccccc ccc ABTA 
@etarne of Premtume and Expenses......... ccccecccecces 





The f via : 
nited orpeses ts eterna 2 City, Bank and other Securities... 
jp at Collateral, and special a eposits in Banks and Trust Company. 

















Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to tne holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 
The outstanding certificates 01 the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and patd to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
epee after Ly Ge third oe} February next, from which date ail inte thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
ime of ent, and cancell 
A ividend of ‘ ot Poets per ¢ per cent. is doctaret va the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 190%, 


for which certificates wi issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 








By order of the Board. e2Usiane. G STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, AMKS G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS a FEEDERIC A, PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH ILLIAM E. DODGE ERICH, DALLAS B. PRATT 
FRANCIS M. BACON CORNELIUS ELDERT, DER is LOVELL, GEORGE By QUINTARD 
WILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, EORGE H. MACY A. A. Ra VEN “ 
VERNON H. BROWN. LEMENT A gRiscom, CHA H. MARSHALL, JORN L. RIK 
WALDRON P. BROWN, NSON W ARD. H, H. MOO UGLAS ROBINSON, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, SOHN D. EWI P. MORTON, GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE C, CLARK, LEWIS CASS apy ins, pos PAKISH, WILLIAM C STURGES. 
a. A: RA VEN President. NELIU ELDERT,, bd Vice-President. 
KF. A. SONS, Vice-President. HEU, JOHNSO 3d Vice President. 
6 Per D : 
This is the average sum paid ESTABLISHED 1847 





daily to policy-holders by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- Assets over = $26,000,000 


pany of New York. Multiply Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
S 1 -aid- / Ss. 
that bya year and the wonder ene ae Pare eenee mally 
: The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
of the amount disappears when by this Company is very attractive. 
you learn how and where the J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EASTERN New YorK Branca: 170 Broadway, New York 


largest accumulation of trust 











funds in the world is invested, (a ~ 


as shown in “A Banker’s Will.” 


This book is sent on request. The Washington 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 


First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. Life Insurance Co. 


First—In Age. 




















Tue Mutua Lire InsurANCE OF NEW YORK 
Company OF New York W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, President. President Vice-President 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. . J) 
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Test it yourself. 









WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, 
both in and out. We can not undertake the 
former task—that lies with yourself—but the 
latter we can aid with HAND Sapot.io. It costs 
but a trifle—its use is a fine habit. 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the 
body. If they be kept in perfect order by con- 
stant and intelligent bathing a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious 


pore-opener. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, 
nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the 
charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 
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HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS 


Synthetic Philosophy : 
First Principles. : vol. tzmo. $2.00. 
The Principles of Biology. 2 vols. 1r2mo. $4.00. 
The Principles of Psychology. 2vols..12mo. $4.00. 
The Principles of Sociology. 3 vols.. 121no. $6.00. 
The Principles of Ethics. 2 vols. . 12mo. - $4.00. 





Essays : Scientific, Political and Speculative. New Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. $6.00. 

Social Statics. Abridged and Revised, and The Man versus the State. 1 vol. 
Iz2mo. $2.00. . 

The Study of Sociology. : vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

Education, 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Various Fragments. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

The Inadequacy of «+ Natural Selection.’’ 1 vol. t2mo. Paper. 30 cents. 

Descriptive Sociology. 8 vols. Folio. $35.00. 

Facts and Comments. r:2mo. Cloth. $1.20 net. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, - Publishers, - NEW YORK 




















$2, 500. 00 in Cash 


For Four Short Stories and a Poem 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE will pay to anyone 

T sending in the best original short story of 7,000 words in 

length and received before March st, 1904, the sum of $800. 

For the second best story of the same length the sum of $500 will 
be paid. 


To METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE will pay to. anyone 





sending in ¢he best original short story of 5,000 words in length 
and received before March ist, 1904, the sum. of $600. For 
the second best story of the same length the sum of $400. will be paid. 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE will paysto anyone 
sending in ¢he best original poem; not exceeding 376 /znes and 
received before March rst, 1904, the sum of $200. 


Full particulars in the JANUARY 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE A 35-CENT MAGAZINE FOR 15 CENTS 
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ii Youmes|. The New | [iswipares 
International Encyclopedia 
































Herry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University — t sf eas Ho kins University (1876- Late Professor in NewYork University 
arnegie Institution 


THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF aaa oy over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) 


It is ten years ‘‘newer’’ than any other in the English 
language. During the past year over seven hundred 
libraries have thus far Jurchased this incomparable work. 
What ¢hey must have, you need. If you would make your 
children interesting, quick and accurate in their school 
work, and would keep your own mind alert and fresh, 
you must have in your home a work that will answer 
every question arising in daily reading and conversation, 
and one that will answer fully and completely and in 
language that any one may understand. 

The New International Encyclopedia will. The older 
ones will not. A dictionary simply defines words. The 
New International Encyclopzedia tells all about all people 
and all things, and tells it fully. It contains nearly 
double the amount of matter in any other similar En- 
cyclopedia and has articles on twice as many subjects 
as any other. A fortune was spert in its preparation. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered 
at a special introductory price, and on easy terms of 
payment. 
To early 

purchasers 


we will | DODD, MEAD & CO., New York: 


send 








be 





SEND US THIS COUPON AT ONCE (OR A COPY OF IT) 





. Please send, without cost to me, the handsome book describ- 
This fxg The New International Encyclopaedia, 
containing descriptions, sample pages, colored illustrations, 


Handsome maps, and information regarding discount and little payment 
plan for THe INDEPENDENT readers, 


‘ be ig = 
=o FS Gt reste = # 


: SO SSESESSSSSESHESE SEES CE ESE EES 
this work, but at great 
We cannot begin to tall jon alt chant —t} er hs 


Witweas y+ 1 a 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers le sintdhdncanetieiheneeindadialandaanl 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


SOCS SOCESOEESOSEE OSES OS SESESEEEE 
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MRS. OSBORN 


The remwned fashion authority, Mrs. Osborn, 
who is admitted by all to be a leader in the creative 
world of New York styles, has become a regular 
monthly contributor to The Delineator. Her initial 
letter, with illustrations, occupying three pages of the 
January issue, will be mailed free to any one applying 
for it in answer to this announcement. 

& 

If you wish exact fashion information of value in 
a practical way; if you are interested in the care of 
your person, the beautifying of your home, the welfare _ 
of children; if you like needlework of any kind; if you 
are fond of good literature attractively illustrated, you 
will get The Delineator. One Dollar will bring it to 
you every month. Fifteen cents will buy you one copy. 





{xs sae : 
‘ee eA DeLINEATOR 
, ae “17 Wes [pth St., New York 
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‘Thenpiterary Digest 


HALL CAINE 
SEE THE 


non-partisan 

and unprejudiced 
presentation of the 
thought of the 


~ world. 
FAMOUS =e NOVELIST NEWSSTANDS - 10 cents 


The freerary Digest | 























Ane rary Digest 


EoMUND C. STEDMAN 
“The one weekly SEE THE 


that can not be spared. POINT ? 

A | rely upon it for my sure and quick 

; € iW Says: knowledge of current scientific. 
Vee literary, ane political pope 

POET. BANKER, CRITIC movements. NEWSSTANDS - 10 cents 





















“It is 
original, thoroughly 
practical. especially qualified 
Hw 6to be a valuable instructor to 
all who are wie Ta) 
the busy life! of 
to-day.” 





FAMOUS <li 


The ferera ry Digest 





j 
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Founded im 1854. . | a 3 
New buildings , 
erected |88!. 


Our graduates in 
two-thirds of the 
States. 









College preparatory. : 
Superior advantages in Music (Leschetizk 
grounds. Steam heat and electric light. 
trated catalogue address JOS. EK. KING, D.D., Pres, 


















Advanced courses for High School graduates, also four other courses 
Method in Piano), Art, Elocution and Physical Culture 
lasses adapted to those who may enter Jan’y 4th. 

Fort Edward, N. Y. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


The highest type of 
school for girls. 


Certificates admit 
to leading col- 
leges. 





With home $350 per year, 
Modern baildings, fine 


Rates proportionate. For illus- 





Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball. Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E P Underbil, M.A. Prn., Lowell, Mass 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sat’ 


John Presland. 


Coytents.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago *—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man !—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise /—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City Send for Catalogue. 
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When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, 
write to me and you will receive 
prompt attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature 
is very complete. 
An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent:for a 10-cent 
stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
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Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
meno preferred whv desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York. 


Romei ke’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 

will send you all vewspaver clippings which may appear 
about you, your triends, or a: y subject On which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United states and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


CASTLE, KNIGHT 
AND TROUBADOUR 


A new and remarkable story by EL1a W. PEATTIEg. Limited edition, 

$2.00; general edition, $1.00; the most artistic book of the year. 

Send for announcements and sample eS of our de luxe editons of 
L 


STEVENSON, POE, MILTON, GOLDSMITH, BROWNING, Etc. 


THE BLUE SKY PRESS 
4732 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Eagazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Posta! Union, $1.56a year extra 

Order forthe change of an address shouid be received on» 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We vannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon 
sible for their return Authors should preserve a cop 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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attest the fact that ‘LONDONDERRY *” is the most pctent solvent known for 

urates in the human system. Wherever the ‘‘uric acid diathesis” is indicated it may 
be used with perfect confidence. Physicians prescribe ‘‘ LONDONDERRY ” for rheuma- 
tism, gout, neuralgia, diabetes, Bright’s disease, eczema, renal calculi, catarrhal and stomachal 
disorders of varicus types and for all complaints having their origin in an excess of uric acid, 
and which require a high alkaline diuretic to eliminate from the system. The most eminent § 
medical authorities have put themselves on record as recognizing that far better therapeutic 
results are achieved by the use of a NATURAL lithia water for the above purposes than 
through the administration of lithium in ‘‘ tablet” form. Authors in treating this subject have 
repeatedly called the attention of the profession to the fact that there is a therapeutic merit 
obtainable from lithium salts as compounded by Nature’s subtle laboratorial methods—far in 
excess of what may be estimated by the percentage of such natural salts, as shown by analyti- 
cal chemistry. | Literature on application. 
LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., NASHUA, N. H. 
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Tas unifoi mly cordial endorsement of the high medicinal qualities of thi water 




















PuBLic ACCOUNTANTS A . 
AUDITORS ustin 


DEviserRS OF CompLeTe | Organ 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Company 


Hartford 
Conn. 





Patents 
AUSTIN: Universal Air Chest 
Electric and Tubular-Pneumatic 
Actions, Etc. 
HOPE-JONES : Diaphones, Stop 
Keys, Double Touch, Suitable 
TRIBUNE BUILDING 320 BROADWAY Bass, Etc., Etc. 
CHICAGO. NEW-YORK. 


Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application. 






















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Loose LEAF 

BINDING AND FILING DEVICES 

AND SUPPLIES 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER 
TILING 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 

Rooms, Stairways, 

Etc., Etc. 





Laid directly upon 


As LAID BY US IN THE NATIONAL BANK OF NoRTH AMERICA, NEW YORK CITY. existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; <napeee, 150 Lake St,; Philadelphia, 7:24 Chestnut St.; Boston, 23:2 Sum- 
mer St.; St. Louix, 411 Ne. 3d i oo Francisco, 605-607 Mission st,; Baltimore, The 
Baltimore Rubber Co., 41 South Liberty St,; London, Eugland. The B.& 8S. Folding 

Gate Ce., 19 te 21 Tower St., Upper St, Martin’s Laue, W. C. 


SOZODONT 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


for the teeth. It prevents decay. It 
hardens the gums and purifies the 


breath and mouth. 
‘a. G. cong il 


SAVES ~~ TEETH 


Chase's High-Grade Nurser y Stock 


















Thane Daus’ Tip-Top? 


10 1 LOVEthat Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for ma net | 
100 co} iesfrom pen-written and 5 

copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship. complete duplicator, 
cap sina without itpposit, on 














ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


ROLL TOP — 


DESKS. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


in great variety of 
style and price. 


























tal Ornamental Shrubs and Trees—Prize winning varieties of Apples and 
other fruits. Plant the best and get the best results. Advice given for the 
arrangement of grounds and for Home and Commercial Orcharding. -:-  -:- 





The RR. @G. Chase Company, 


GENEVA, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MALDEN, MASS. 
1430 So. Penn Square 
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Bad grocer Con- 
fesses his badness 
by selling bad 
lamp-chimneys. 

MacsBeETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. ‘ 


MacsetTH, Pittsburgh. 
LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat 
Used by Public Speakers 





LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN 
we Sample sent for 25 cents. 
DRE88 HATS 8OFT HATS 
OPERA HATS PANAMAS 


E. WILLARD JONES 


LaTE FIRM BIRD & CO 


HATTER stvies."" 
49 Nassau Street 
SILK UMBRELLAS New York 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


‘Che largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered In the United States for furnishing tre home. 
{t includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, pai SMter coun: 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and ( amphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 10 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


ELF 


LADIES WATCH 


Gun Metal 
Heart Square, Uctagon, Round Cases. 


Silwer 
Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors, 

Solid Gold Cases 

Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 

Catalogs and Booklets sent free on 1 equest. 

All Our Manufactures Ave Fully Guaranteed. 
For saleby all Jewelers. 

The name NEW ENGLAND 1s on every watch. 
The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
— of the watch —— 

New Yorr: CHICAGO: 
87 & 39 Maiden Lane 131-187 Wabash Avenue 
San Francisco: Claus Spreckels Building 
































Sat Test a Time 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 Broadway, : New York 
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The Largest Fur Establishment in the United States 


Its Beginning, Growth and Reliability—The Business of 1903 the Largest in Its History 


EW, if any, more interesting chapters of history 
F can be found in the growth of New York's 
business enterprises than that which — 
to the great fur establishment of Mr. C. C. Shayne. 
This house now embraces Nos. 124 and 126 est 
Forty-second street, 200 feet through to No. 129 West 
Forty-first street, and it will within six months in- 
clude the spacious building now being erected at No. 
131 West Forty-first street, and will cover an area of 
760,000 cubic feet, nearly double the size of any other 
fur establishment in the United States. 
Christopher Columbus Shayne was born in Galway, 
Saratoga County, New York, September 29, 1844. He 


tomers by his salesmen—his positive instructions are, 
“Tell the facts; never misrepresent an article to 
make a sale.” 

Many honors have been bestowed on Mr. Shayne's 
beautiful fur creations, notably at the World’s Fair, 
for the best dressed Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, 
Mink, Ermine and Otter skins, and for garments of 
Russian Sables, Sealskin, Persian Lamb and Ermine. 

Mr. Shayne has made a specialty of Russian Sable 
for years, and carries one of the largest and best 
selected stocks in the world. His establishment is 
recognized not only in America, but throughout the 
civilized world, as the headquarters for genuine Rus- 











Cc. C. SHAYNE 








was educated in the academy of his native county, 
and at seventeen left his home to seek fame and 
fortune. At the age of twenty-one, in 1865, he was 
admitted asa partner in the Camp Hat & Fur Com- 
pany, the largest fur establisiment in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Three years later, in 1868, he organized the 
well-known; firm of C. C. Shayne & Co. Mr. Shayne 
soon recognized that Cincinnati would never become 
a fur centre, so he removed to New York in 1872 and 
located at Broadway and Tenth street, opposite A. T. 
Stewart. That his career has been eminently suc- 
cessful is attested by the fact that the firm of C. C. 
Shayne & Co. is the largest fur house in the United 
States, and buys and sells in all countries where the 
fur-bearing family animals are produced or furs worn. 

a business at an early age. Mr. Shayne 
possesses the most comprehensive knowledge of all 
the details of the fur business, and the public as a 
consequence has confidence in his integrity and good 
judgment, He will not tolerate a deception of cus- 


s'an and Hudson Bay sables. He sells only the 
natura! skins, not blended or darkened in any way, 
which he can recommend, and the fur buyers, recog- 
nizing this fact, send him orders from all over the 
country for these high-class goods. It does not re- 
quire any extraordinary process of reasoning to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the business conducted 
on this basis must be successful, and that the pro- 
prietor has honestly become one of the wealthy men 
of the nation, as has been the case with Mr. Shayne. 

Mr. Shayne is one of the large real estate owners 
of New York City property, and the largest owner of 
property in his native town, Galway, Saratoga 
County, where he has more than a dozen farms, all 
in the highest state of cultivation, and which are 
conducted in the same successful manner which has 
made his New York business famous. He employs 
the best talent in all the departments of his business. 
The Forty-first and Forty-second street stores are 
marvels of beauty in all their appointments, as is the 
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MANUFACTORY AND WHOLESALE DEPART- 
MENTS, 129 AND 131 WEST 41ST STREBRT, BE- 
TWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


charming display of goods in new and attractive de- 
signs. Mr. Shayne is now shipping goods to some of 
the leading American families residing abroad, and 
such a reputation have his goods attained that his 
foreign trade is constantly increasing. 

Mr. Shayne’s success has naturally brought him 
many honors. At the age of twenty-six he was a 
Past Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias, is a thirty- 
second 7 Mason, and was Excellent King of the 
Royal Arch, member of the Ohio Society of New York, 
and was one of its governors. He was appointed by 
Governor Black one of the Commerce Commission of 
the State, and his report, with those of his colleagues, 
was commended A Governor Roosevelt, and is one 
of the most valuable reports in the State Library. 

Mr. Shayne is a member of the New York Athletic 
Club, the Fifth Avenue and West Side Republican 
clubs, President for nine years of the Manufacturin 
Fur Merchants’ Exchange, re-elected for the eight 
time President of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade, one of the strongest organizations in 
the United States. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and several social organizations, in all of 
which he takes a prominent part. Mr. Shayne is a 
ready and forcible speaker. In the campaign of 1888 
he took the stump for Harrison and Morton, and 
rendered splendid services in carrying the States of 
Ohio and West Virginia for McKinley in 1896. Mr. 
Shayne was nominated for Congress in the Fourteenth 
Congressional District, New York, in 1893, but de- 
clined, and also refused the nomination for Mayor in 
1895, notwithstanding that the strongest pressure 
was brought to bear upon him to induce him to ac- 
cept the nomination. e felt that he could not serve 
two masters—his business and the public—and Mr. 
Shayne has‘stated time and again that so long as he 
is engaged in active commercial, life he will not ac- 
cept a nomination for public service. 

He was a personal friend of Presidents Harrison 
and McKinley, and a welcome visitor at the White 
House during their terms. He is a warm friend of 
President Roosevelt, and one of the President’s strong- 
est supporters, and is frequently a guest at the White 
House. Mr. Shayne enjoys excellent health, and has 
a fine physique, and is a man of strong convictions, 





splendid executive ability and strict integrity, com- 
bined with a kindly disposition, and in every way 
worthy of the success he has attained in not only 
securing fame and fortune, but the respect and affec- 
tion of his fellow men.., 

From the metropolitan press Mr. Shayne’s estab- 
lishment is constantly receiving complimentary no- 
tices. Among some of the important ones are the 
following : 

(From the New York Tribune.) 

“Mr. Shayne has enlarged his magnificent fur 
establishment so that he has three times the floor 
space for showing goods that he formerly had. 
Shayne’s is the recognized leading fashionable resort 
for reliable and elegant furs.” 


(From the New York Times.) 

“‘Mr,. Shayne’s store is one of the largest and finest 
in the world devoted to the fur trade. is prosperity 
is the result of years of devotion, ‘study and work 
in all the details of his business. Because of his 
world-wide reputation for honest dealing and com- 
mercial integrity he has secured the best trade in 
America.”’ _ 

(From the New York Mail and Express.) 

“Cc. C. Shayne’s name is stamped on all his pro- 
ductions, that being a guarantee of reliability. Mr. 
Shayne has built up a business on the foundation- 
stone of strict integrity; as a result he keeps all his 
old customers, while constantly gaining new ones.” 


(From the New York Commercial Advertiser.) 

“The buiding occupied by Mr. Shayne is five stories 
high; the new building now being erected will be 
seven stories high and will be fireproof. The main 
salesroom is 50 feet wide, 100 feet deep and has a 
ceiling 22 feet high. Gorgeous chandeliers dot the 
ceiling’ and rugs in generous profusion carpet the 
hardwood floor. 

“The manufacturing department occupies the sec- 
ond, third and fourth floors, the fifth floor being used 
for finishing. The two upper floors of the new build- 
ing will be used for the storage of furs. On the 
top of the five magnificent cases in which the Shayne 
display .was made at the World’s Fair are splendid 
groups of the fur-bearing family of animals. Alte- 
gether it is one. of the most complete fur establish- 
ments in the world, and is patronized by the -élite 
of the metropolis and the nation.” 














RETAIL DEPARTMENTS, 124 AND 126 W. 42D 
STREET, BETWEREN BROADWAY AND SIXTH 
AVENUE. 
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Union Trust 


Company 
OF NEW YORK, 80 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL occ eeecccceces eeeeecee - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS ......-. Coreccccccccccce - 7,542,000 
































EDWARD KING........+--. oeeeeee + President. 
. CORNELIUS D. WOOD...... .- Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY...... Vice-President. 
JOHN V. B. THAYER..... Vice-Pres. and Sec, 
EDWARD R. MERRITT ( 
HENRY M. POPHAM. 
CARROLL C., RAWLINGS... eocee 


TRUSTEES. 
bors T. WOODWARD, 


j Assistant Secretaries. 


.- Trust Officer. 


E. B. WESLEY, 


Cc. D. WOOD, MASA J. PARKER, 
EDWARD KING, AUGUSTUS W. KEL 
JAMES H. OGILVIE, N. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, 


HARRISON E. GAWTRY. 
GEO. B. CARHART, ALEXANDER MAITLAND, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JAMES HENRY SMITH, 

CHARLES H. LELAND,” JAMES J, HI 
H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, | 
WM. ALEX. DUER SAMES SPEYER 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, ROBERT W. GORLET. 


MS "21° 


R. T. WILSON 








SINE 
OUTFIT 


1s never comp/ete 
Without 


WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP 


You certainly want 
the greatest possible 
EASE, COMFORT and 
SAFETY, in shaving 
don't you? Then you 
must have Williams 
Shaving Soap 


f ‘abies bay me “old re- 
Williams 


Shaving Soap 


ing, refreshing and Sold in the form of shaving 
heating to the face, and sticks, tablets and cream, 
makes shaving “AN throughout the world, 
EVERY MORNING The J. B. Williams Co, 
LUXURY GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


ya ma 4 
Its great, creamy 
lather softens the beard 


is wondertully sooth 


eee 





ARLES H. TWEED, 





The Ruins ot Mitla 
The Catacombs of Guanajuato 
The Pyramid of Cholula 
The Valléy and Hills of Monterey 


Are all Located in 


MEXICO 


That Wonderful Toltec Land, Best Reached via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROUTE 
In Connection With 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 
Daily Service from New Orleans. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 


. time-tables, etc., railroad reservations, address 


New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway; Philadel- 
hia, 109 South Third St ; Boston, 170 Washington St. ; 
yracuse, 129 South Franklin St.: Baltimore, 109 East 
Baltimore St. a 
L. H. N NG. Generai Eastern Passenger 
Agent, NEW YORK CITY. 

. O. McCormick, P T.M., - - San Francisco, Cal. 
T. J. ANDERSON, G. A., - - Houston, Texas. 
Grorce F. Jackson, G. P. A., Mexican International 

R. R.. Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Coahuilla, Mex'co. 


















Science devised it 
Experience perfected it 
Prudence prescribes it 
Health requires it 
MAXIMUM OF WARMTH 

with MINIMUM OF WEIGHT 


** Chill December ”’ has no terrors for 
the wearer of a Jaeger undersuit. 


All Weights for all Wants. 


Catalogue ai:d Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger $. W. S. Co.'s Gwn Stores 


NEw York: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 B’ way. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 























